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Don’t Recognize Russia! 


N several letters to the New York Times on the 

proposed recognition of Soviet Russia, Thomas F. 
Daly, a Catholic layman of New York, has argued 
against recognition with a clarity and force that have 
exposed and pulverized the last vestiges of any decent 
argument in its favor. He has left the affirmative with 
only the ridiculous excuses that we ought to recognize 
the Soviets because we have not yet done so, and because, 
after all, isn’t Hitler against Russia? 

In his latest letter, however, Mr. Daly takes up another 
consideration that has been going the rounds under 
cover, and was only recently brought to light by the 
United Press correspondent in Washington. The argu- 
ment runs to the effect that we are bound sooner or later 
to have a “ showdown” with Japan, and when that hap- 
pens we must have an ally in the Far East who can 
be of assistance to us. We cannot afford to have Russia 
indifferent or hostile in that event. That matters in Japan 
are strained Catholics have recently had brought home 
to them in the sudden recall of Archbishop Mooney, an 
American and Apostolic Delegate in Japan, and his sub- 
stitution by Msgr. Paul Marella, late in the Apostolic 
Delegation at Washington. At about the same time, the 
Russians suddenly began to talk big about Japan, almost 
as if to give a demonstration of how important they could 
-he to us in the event of the aforesaid showdown. 

To most Americans outside of the artificial atmosphere 
of Washington, all of this must seem like an evil dream 
out of the bad old past of balances of power, and highly 
unreal. It does not help any to talk hypocritically, as 
the pro-Russian United Press does, of recognition being 
“a strong factor toward a sound understanding between 
Russia and Japan,” when the obvious purpose of the new 


argument is to bring about just the opposite. In fact 
this very situation is a new argument against recognition 
for coming under such a pretext, recognition would bring 
war between us and Japan measurably nearer, since Japan 
would most probably regard it as close to a casus belli 
Thus what at first might seem for Americans to be a 
sound reason for abating opposition to recognition turns 
out upon reflection to be another and a very grave con- 
sideration for going slowly, for the peace of the world 
is involved in it. 

At the same time it is heartening to observe that what 
appeared during the summer to be the really great reason 
for recognition, and one which seems to have made an 
impression even on the realistic mind of Alfred E. Smith, 
has been completely exploded. It was to the effect that 
we could do business with Russia on a scale that alone 
would set half the wheels of the United States spinning 
again. Professor Moley’s little flyer in cotton at London 
and Litvinov’s gorgeous promise of two billions of com- 
merce with Russia just around the corner were just fuel 
to the fire. But that had the opposite effect from what 
was intended: it made people take out pencil and paper 
and do some figuring. Where was Soviet Russia, whose 
people are starving in the city streets, going to get 
$2,000,000,000? From us, of course. In other words, 
the operation was going to be exactly similar to the 
“loans ” we made the Allies during the War: our Gov- 
ernment was going to open credits in the banks for 
manufacturers in this country to draw upon in “ pay- 
ment” for what Russia would take in finished goods. 
That kind of loan, we know from sad experience, does 
not leave in the minds of the ultimate debtors a sense of 
obligation to repay. Mr. Daly writes the epitaph to the 
vanished dream when he dryly remarks: “The two 
billions of trade that Russia was to begin giving us upon 
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recognition now dwindles to a plea from the Soviets for 
a $50,000,000 loan.” 

The fact of the matter is, as Mr. Daly has repeatedly 
pointed out, that Moscow needs loans much more than 
it needs recognition. It has more than $300,000,000 
falling due this year to European creditors, and this 
creates a situation even more serious than that caused by 
the deliberate starvation of a large part of the Russian 
population. Having with open eyes engaged itself in 
the world capitalistic machine, it is faced with the 
dilemma of paying, with nothing to pay with, or coming 
out in its true colors, for which it is clearly not yet ready. 
Why we, at this critical moment, should be the ones to 
come to the rescue of an embarrassed Bolshevism is be- 
yond comprehension. 


Smith-Towner Redivivus 


HE scheme to put the Federal Government in con- 

trol of the local schools bobs up with extraordinary 
persistence. The agitation began in October, 1918, and 
has never died down, although toward the end of the reign 
of the good Mr. Hoover it became somewhat subdued. 
Year by year the National Education Association would 
announce that the adoption of the bill was merely a 
matter of a few months, but the faithful were always 
disappointed. Since opposition to the bill was never 
organized, while those who supported it were most skil- 
fully organized, one is forced to conclude that the scheme 
was plotted under an unlucky star. 

But now that the depression has displaced Prohibition 
as a common topic of conversation, the education bill 
is again in the public eye. Within the last few weeks, 
several newspapers of national influence, the New York 
Evening Post and the Chicago Tribune among them, have 
turned to the topic to view it with undisguised alarm. 
This is due to the fact that several associations and com- 
mittees, seriously disturbed over the condition of many 
schools in the rural disiricts of the poorer States, have 
been issuing reports. Never rated highly as educational 
instruments, these schools, it is claimed, were better than 
no schools at all; but unless they can draw on some 
financial source outside the State, they must cease to be. 

In response to this appeal, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has agreed to lend the States money, provided 
that it is used exclusively for rural schools which, without 
this aid, would be forced to discontinue. Whether or 
not a loan of this kind would be sustained by the courts, 
were its constitutionality attacked, is certainly a moot 
question, but in these days of real or fancied emergency, 
we seem to have cut loose from the inhibitions of 1787. 
But even granting the propriety of a loan, the plan to 
make the Federal Government responsible for the sup- 
port of the local schools introduces a new and highly 
dangerous principle for which no authority whatever can 
be found in the Constitution. We have gone far under 
the Recovery Act, but the moment that the States cede 
control of the schools to the central Government, a breach 
has been made which can hardly be repaired. 
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From the outset this Review has opposed Federal 
education on constitutional grounds, and not because it 
might or might not interfere with the private schools, 
Catholic or secular. It probably would interfere to the 
extent that in the end it would lay upon these schools an 
even heavier financial burden than they now carry, but 
our first thought was for the preservation of those rights 
and powers of the several States which, in our judgment, 
are essential to good government under the theory of the 
Constitution. To lose these, or to impair their normal 
functioning, would be too heavy a price to pay, even 
were there reason to suppose that the bureaucrats at 
Washington were the wisest and most benevolent of 
school administrators. 

We can get along fairly well without schools sub- 
sidized and controlled by Congress, but we cannot get 
along at all unless the rights and powers of the States 
are held as sacred as the rights and powers entrusted by 
the Constitution to the Federal Government. Such, at 
least, was the reasoning of our fathers, and to some of us 
the passing of a century and a half has again and again 
confirmed its wisdom. 


The Cost of Crime 


HE National Council of ’76 which, in spite of its 

name, is probably a worthy organization, has been 
investigating the cost of crime. Its final calculation is 
that crime costs the people of the United States about 
$13,000,000,000 every year. On what adding machine 
the figures were totaled, we are unable to decide from 
the account at hand. They may be quite correct. Arson 
alone, it is said, costs about $100,000,000 per year. An- 
nually, 40,000 homes and shops are robbed, and highway- 
men hold up about 50,000 victims. Three thousand 
people are kidnaped, 100,000 assaulted, and 12,000 
murdered. The murder rate has increased by 350 per 
cent in the last forty years. 

Colonel James A. Moss, who writes the report, tells 
us that the chief cause of crime is the alliance with the 
criminal of corrupt judges, crooked politicians, and 
grafting police. Next in order of demerit comes the 
unethical lawyer who helps to make it possible for 400,000 
men and women to live on the proceeds of crime. The 
National Council proposes to watch, to collect facts, and 
to warn the public, especially at election time. The case 
is hopeless unless the public can be educated to demand 
law enforcement, and get it. 

All this has a familiar sound, but we would not utter 
one word of discouragement. If the Council can teach 
the American people that it is worth their while to put 
only honest and competent men in public office, it will 
do us all a service of incalculable value. But no law can 
be effective over a long period unless it is supported by 
public opinion, and just at present public opinion is a 
poor staff to lean upon. Perhaps it can be strengthened. 

We think it can, but not by tomorrow. Public opinion 
is the result of what the people think, and when they do 
not think right, what they think will not be worth much 
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to good government. While trying to put good men in 
office and bad men in jail, it would be well to put our 
children in schools which will teach them to revere and 
serve God. Children brought up under this system will 
probably think right, and form in their day a public 
opinion which will reduce the cost of crime considerably 
below the sum of thirteen billions of dollars. 


The Sword of Lee 


E are growing old. Time was when in every city, 

town, and hamlet in the land, north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, at least two or three gentlemen furbished 
their arms once a year, and made themselves ready for 
the national encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. The city chosen for the encampment was 
indeed favored. Every boarding house was taxed to 
capacity, and all the merchants experienced a revival of 
trade. The streets were gay with parades, and before 
the end of the week even the deaf from birth could hum 
“Marching Through Georgia” and “John Brown’s 
Body ” to the end, without the loss of so much as a grace 
note. 

But we are growing old, and the times are changing. 
Two weeks ago, the encampment was held at St. Paul, 
and all the reports published in all the New York journals, 
taken together, did not top twenty lines. The boys who 
camped along the Potomac, or held the lines with Grant 
for much longer than a single summer, are no longer 
of national importance. Many a young American has 
never heard of the Grand Army. If he saw its straggling 
columns on parade, he would think the veterans were a 
crowd of superannuated policemen. Young America is 
not deeply interested in history. 

Yet in the Grand Army, the old spirit still runs high, 
the pristine fire is unquenched. Before they toddled, or 
were carried home, from St. Paul, the boys of 1861 de- 
nounced the stom of presenting to some distinguished 
member of every graduating class at West Point a Robert 
E. Lee sword. It appears that this unhallowed custom 
was carried through the lines in an unguarded moment by 
the Daughters of the Confederacy. 

On the whole, we sympathize with the old gentlemen. 
Considering what they fought for, they have small cause 
to love Marse Robert. To them he was nothing but a rock 
of offense, and a cause of considerable stumbling. It is 
not putting the case too strongly to say that, along with 
Stonewall Jackson, “ Jeb” Stuart, and a few other choice 
Rebels, he was even a whole thicket of thorns in their 
loyal sides. Had Lee consented to head the Northern 
armies, the fracas might have ended in a month. But 
the stubborn man made them fight for four years. 

The times have changed. Sixty years ago our fathers 
heard, some with incredulous ears, the eloquent Lamar, 
of Mississippi, as he pleaded in his oration at the bier 
of Sumner, of Massachusetts, for an understanding spirit 
of charity and forgiveness that would once more weld us 
into an united people. We who are growing old have lived 
to see Gamaliel Bradford, Bostonian to the core, write 
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of “Lee, the American,” and another Yankee, Charles 
Francis Adams, begin the historical research which made 
the North as well as the South understand the lonely 
greatness of Robert E. Lee. “ Let us pass over the river, 
and rest in the shade of the trees,” murmured Jackson, as 
his life, and the life of the Confederacy, ebbed away on 
the field of victory. Today, all the great captains engaged 
in that bitter fratricidal war have passed over the river, 
their fame secure. For what they held to be right, they 
lived, fought, and died, and no man can do more to 
prove his moral courage than to hazard his life for prin- 
ciple. They are at rest, the Blue and the Gray, and the 
old din of battle sounds no longer in their ears. Safely 
may we, now that nearly three score years and ten have 
passed since the division of our fathers, leave our differ- 
ences, along with our prejudices and our attachments, to 
the secure judgment of the ages. 

Yes, we are growing old, and with the years comes 
toleration, even admiration, of what once we hated. But 
we are far too old to imperil the few years that remain 
by intervening between the venerable Grand Army of the 
Republic, and the lovely Daughters of the Confederacy. 
Whatever the philosophers say, life is sweet, even to the 
aged. 


Will Recovery Recover? 


HAT question is put wherever mer gather. It is 

all but universally admitted that the main purpose of 
the Act is good. Some students think that it is founded 
on an economic heresy, and others hold that many of its 
provisions cannot be harmonized with the limitations put 
on Congress by the Constitution. As Milton Handler 
writes in the American Bar Association Journal for Au- 
gust, the “emergency doctrine” is amorphous, and has 
never been fully discussed. What power an “ emergency ” 
can give Congress over commerce “ seems never to have 
been presented to the court.” But even dissenters hope 
that somehow, some day, and soon, the Recovery Act 
will end the depression. 

One certainty emerges from this welter of opinions. 
It is that the Act will not work automatically. Looking 
back on the acclaim which met the Act last June, it must 
be concluded that many people believed it would lift us 
out of the trenches by Christmas. It is curious how this 
delusion persists in the United States. As a people we 
have no great respect for iaw and order, but we have 
an abiding faith in the power of a statute to right any 
social or economic evil, automatically. 

This Act will not work at all unless the people wish it 
to work. But a barren wish will not suffice. The wish 
must be founded on a faith in the country and its ability 
to recover which shows itself in works. Employers must 
keep the pledges they have signed. It is undeniable that 
many signed in bad faith. Administrator Johnson prob- 
ably recognizes this as well as the man with a salary of 
$30 per week who was discharged, and taken back the 
next day at $18, on the ground that this wage was per- 
missible under the code. 
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Should these, and similar evasions of the code be 
suffered to continue, the Recovery Act will not be worth 
a last year’s birds’ nest. But they will continue, it is to 
be feared, unless they are checked either by law, or by 
public opinion. Legal processes would be long and 
tedious. They might end in failure, and thus imperil the 
whole program of the Administration. Naturally, the 
Government shrinks from that hazard. There is nothing 
left, then, but public opinion. But, like the emergency 
doctrine, it seems to be inert, amorphous. Conceding it 
to be, fundamentally, a healthy public opinion, who will 
give it shape, purpose, and motion? 

Winter is at hand, and it promises to be bitter. Unless 
we can get a well-organized public opinion at work, we 
may have well-organized mobs in its place. 





Note and Comment 











The Hely 
Shroud 


HE Holy Year, decreed by Pius XI to commemorate 

the two-thousandth anniversary of Christ’s Passion 
and Death, has resulted in a vast outpouring of faith. 
Almost 2,000,000 pilgrims, including Queen Elizabeth of 
Belgium and Vice-Chancelor von Papen of Germany, 
joined in the ceremonies which attended the veneration of 
the Holy Coat of Christ at Trier. Now thousands of 
worshipers are pouring into the Cathedral at Turin, Italy, 
to kneel before the jewel-encrusted marble case in which 
is exposed the Holy Shroud in which, according to tradi- 
tion, Joseph of Arimathea wrapped Christ’s body taken 
from the Cross. Besides twenty-eight Archbishops and 
Bishops, a group of royal princes and princesses were 
present for the opening ceremonies, presided over by 
Cardinal Maurilio Fossati, Archbishop of Turin. Prom- 
inent among the royal group were the Prince and Princess 
of Piedmont. The relic is the personal property of King 
Victor Emmanuel, having been transmitted as a precious 
heirloom in the Savoy family for 500 years. An old be- 
lief associates the maintenance of the royal house with 
their retention of the Holy Shroud. Turin, it will be 
remembered, is the ancient capital of Piedmont. In case 
any repairs are to be effected in the shroud, the mending 
must be done by the Italian Queen and Princesses of the 
blood working on their knees. The last exposition of the 
Holy Shroud took place in 193i, when it was displayed 
for the first time in thirty-two years. It will now be on 
view until October 15. 


Bankrupt 
Churches 


HE pastor of the Unitarian Church in Des Moines 

declares, in Current History for October, that “ the 
Protestant Church in America is bankrupt.” “ Thousands 
of local churches are finding it well-nigh impossible to 
keep their plants operating. Many churches are closed. 
Pledges to both church and denominational budgets are 
not being paid. Money for missionary work is running 
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low, and missionaries by the hundreds, their stations 
closed, are being called home.” Church publications 
suffer. For the year ended March 31, 1933, the four 
benevolence boards of the Presbyterian Church had a 
deficit of $1,056,004. The budget of the Disciples of 
Christ showed a loss of $751,459 for 1932, thirty-five per 
cent of the amount pledged. The unified budget of the 
Northern Baptist churches called for $2,550,000 for the 
first six months; they reported a deficit of $1,347,000. 
The American Board of Foreign Missions reported a 
drop of forty-six per cent in contributions. Ministers’ 
salaries are being mercilessly slashed. ‘‘ Men whose sal- 
aries were never above $900 a year have been cut from 
forty to seventy-five per cent. Others have been told that 
their churches can no longer pay any salary, but that they 
may continue to live in the parsonage.” To what is it 
all due? The depression, of course, in general; but in no 
small measure, thinks the writer, to “the absurd and 
stupid building mania which from 1924 to 1930 afflicted 
nearly every congregation in the United States. That was 
the period of $1,000,000 churches, of $5,000,000 apart- 
ment-hotel churches.” We Catholics have not been wholly 
immune from this mania, as some of our present obliga- 
tions can sadly testify. But at least we cannot blame our- 
selves for the other, deeper, cause of the present material 
distress of organized Protestantism: the curse of religious 
sectarianism. Private judgment, as to the revealed word 
of God, has cost its devotees enough wars in the past. 
Today it is grieving Americans where they are most easily 
grieved, in the realistic region of the pocket book. Re- 
ligious dissension cannot be supported by an impoverished 
nation. Nor can prosperity be permanently regained until 
it is banished. 


The Nitra 
Celebrations 


VER more receding into the background is the mem- 

ory of “ Master John Hus,” as one great celebration 
of Czechoslovakia’s Catholic past is succeeded by another. 
At Nitra, in Slovakia—the Nitra, mila Nitra (“ Nitra, 
dear Nitra,”) of Slovak song—the eleven-hundredth an- 
niversary was celebrated August 13-15 of this year of the 
building of the first Catholic church on Slavic territory. 
A wooden church was built at that spot about 830 A.D., 
according to an almost contemporary narrative, by Prince 
Pribina or Privina; though it was not until a generation 
later that the actual Christianization of the country took 
place under the Apostles of the Slavs, Saints Cyril and 
Methodius. According to popular tradition, the remains 
of Prince Pribina’s chapel are still extant within the 
ancient basilica of Nitra, which dates from the eleventh 
century. The Nitra celebration was held under the pat- 
ronage of the Czechoslovak Government, a cordial mes- 
sage being read from the venerable President of the Re- 
public, M. Masaryk. The Government has already re- 
stored the Nitra basilica. Every attempt was made to 
give the event an all-Slavic character, members of the 
Hierarchy being present to represent Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia, the countries of Jugoslavia, Poland, etc. The little 
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town of Nitra, with its 35,000 inhabitants, extended hos- 
pitality to some 130,000 persons. The only cloud on the 
horizon was caused by the excitement which attended the 
appearance on the speaker’s tribune of Msgr. Hlinka, the 
Slovak national leader, with the usual aftermath of ex- 
cited press comments from the elements in the Republic 
hostile to the Catholic Church, even to attack upon the 
Holy See. Efforts of Msgr. Ciriaci, Apostolic Nuncio to 
Prague, to pour some oil on the troubled waters resulted 
in the inflaming of the oil, rather than the calming of the 
waters. However, with the flurry once passed over and 
forgotten, better counsels will probably prevail on both 
sides of the nationalist barrier which at present unhappily 
divides the Czechs from the Slovaks, and complicates the 
troubled situation of Eastern Europe. More realism on 
the part of injured nationalist feelings; more humoring 
of those same feelings by those in power, will doubtless 
restore harmony. 
The Emperor 
Jones 

HOULD Paul Robeson play “ The Emperor Jones”? 

According to Father Gillis, he should not. Speaking 
September 24 on the topic: “If I Were a Negro,” at 
the monthly forum of the Laymen’s Union of New York 
City, an organization of Catholic Negro professional and 
business men, the Rev. James M. Gillis, C.S.P., Editor 
of the Catholic World, objected to Paul Robeson’s 
marvelous characterization, not from the point of view 
of artistic or histrionic ability, but on the score that it 
created an impression, or confirmed an already existing 
impression, in the minds of white audiences, which was 
false to the true picture of the Negro race. The aim of 
Eugene O’Neill, in Father Gillis’s opinion, was to depict 
the Negro as essentially craven, yielding to discourage- 
ment as soon as momentary triumph has passed, and there- 
by becoming a miserable victim to moral breakdown and 
superstitious fears. To the objection that white characters 
are similarly depicted without such an impression of the 
race being created, Father Gillis replied by reminding his 
hearers of the radical difference, in this country, of the 
situations of the black man and of the white man. Those 
who read or see upon the screen the story of the white 
gangster, coward, or degenerate, see there only “a vil- 
lain,” an individual, not a representative of the white race 
or the American people. But the screen Negro, as of old 
the stage Irishman, is not the individual, but “ the Negro,” 
a being essentially subject to the psychological laws ex- 
hibited in the drama. The two Maryland young colored 
waiters who risked their lives during the recent storms 
to save twenty-three white guests at a seaside hotel; 
Wesley Williams in New York who qualifies as fire cap- 
tain, the two Negro Pullman porters who dragged pas- 
sengers out from under the wreckage of a derailed train 
—are “exceptions ”; the craven is the “type.” As a con- 
scientious artist, Paul Robeson undoubtedly has his own 
justification for taking the O’Neill part, for art is many 
sided and subtle. “ Run Little Chillun’,” with its frantic 
revival scenes, found defenders among the Negroes. But 
it has also found those, and the more thoughtful ones, 
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who believe, as does Father Gillis, that the Negro can- 
not afford to take a detached view of the art wherein he 
figures, but must consider the legend which is being main- 
tained about his race. 


Metaphysics in 
the Movies 


OT since the last blue moon has Hollywood turned 

out a picture half so charming as “ Berkeley Square.” 
But the film (if this department may offer a cynical opin- 
ion) will probably not be a money maker. It is too intel- 
ligent for popular consumption, too delicate in its values. 
The extraordinary enchantment that it contrives to achieve, 
its fragile beauty, even its wit, are far above the tastes 
of that vast public which prefers to pay its cash for some- 
thing crude and sexy. But this paragraph means only to 
point a finger at the ancient problem involved in the plot 
of “ Berkeley Square.” As those who saw the stage ver- 
sion know, its hero somehow manages to get back into 
the eighteenth century, there to converse with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, the Duchess of Devonshire, and other blades 
and beauties of the days of George IV. To make this 
leap across the years seem plausible, the author, early in 
his first act, aims his dialogue at the mystery of Time. 
“ Past, present, and future are all one,” argues the hero; 
“Real Time is only an idea in the mind of God.” But 
Aquinas would qualify that. And so would Leibnitz. So 
would Bergson and Spencer and Newton and Descartes 
and Abelard. So probably would Kant. For “ What is 
Time?” is a question that has befuddled the skulls of the 
world’s philosophers from Plato to Einstein, and few of 
the sages agree in their answers. Only the Scholastics, 
harking back to Aristotle, have offered a solution that has 
stood the test of the ages; yet, because they probed deep- 
ly into this mystery, as they probed into the kindred 
mysteries of Motion, Space, and Multilocation, they have 
been derided ever since as “mad metaphysicians” and 
“sages of the absurd.” Poor St. Thomas—racking his 
brain over the definition of Time! Little did he know that 
his problem—knottiest of all in Cosmology—would come 
to be offered to Broadway as light entertainment! Little 
did he dream that Time itself would produce that miracle 
of Motion and Multilocation which is the cinema, or that 
a mere actor, lightly discussing a subject that had graveled 
the brightest students of the Sorbonne, would one day 
hold a Manhattan audience to rapt attention. 
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To Dream 


Rosert T. HopK1Ins 


WOMAN in Rome killed herself by swallowing 
red-hot coals. Suicide is a thing unknown among 
the Andaman Islanders. There has recently been 

a rapid increase of self-destruction among the Jews. In 
Marava you revenge an insult by cutting your throat on 

"your enemy’s doorstep, whereupon the custom of the 
country forces him to end his life. In Japan you protest 
against political measures by ripping open your abdomen 
in the presence of applauding relatives. About 22,000 
Americans kill themselves every year. 

These are some of the interesting facts to be found in 
“To Be or Not to Be,” a recent study of suicide by Louis 
I. Dublin and Bessie Bunzel (Smith and Haas). But 
the authors are not concerned merely with the foreign 
customs and historical curiosa of self-murder; Dr. Dublin 
is statistician for the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and 
he is primarily ...terested in contemporaneous hara kiri 
as it is indulged in by Americans—with particular refer- 
ence to its cause and cure. His book, however, presents 
the newest world data on the subject. 

Readers of America will hear of the facts in this 
volume with interest, for it offers new statistics to con- 
firm the well-known fact that Catholic peoples rarely re- 
sort to the bare bodkin. Thus, while the Protestant na- 
tions of Europe decimate themselves at a rate ranging 
from 15 to 27 per 100,000 population, Catholic Italy and 
Spain lag far behind with figures of 9.6 and 3.5 respec- 
tively. The lowest average of all is held by the Irish, and 
even among them the deterrent effects of the Faith are 
strikingly illustrated, for the Londonderry lads and their 
friends in the Protestant north, it seems, make away with 
themselves twice as often as their fellow-countrymen in 
the Catholic south. 

Suicide, Dr. Dublin informs us, is a reaction of age. 
This contradicts common opinion, perhaps, for the sensa- 
tional press by devoting overmuch space to “ love deaths ” 
and “death pacts” has convinced most of us that self- 
quietus is a practice of the young. Actual figures, how- 
ever, prove that youth is highly conservative in this matter. 
One national record of 32,000 suicides was found to con- 
tain only 900 adolescents—in itself a fearful figure, of 
course, yet a ratio of only three per cent. 

From adolescence onwards, however, the graphs of 
suicide rise steadily. For every boy under twenty-one 
there are three young men who murder themselves. There 
is another distinct rise at the age of thirty, another at 
thirty-five, and so on with almost mathematical precision, 
until the climax is reached close to the traditional three 
score years and ten. Here—at sixty-five and the decade 
following it—is the dangerous age for men, the rate for 
this group touching the surprising figure of 66 per 100,- 
000. Popular opinion to the contrary, more than half of 
ali the suicides in this country are committed by persons 
forty-five years old or over. The figure is the more as- 

tonishing when one is told that this group (for which, in- 


cidentally, Dr. Pitkin wrote a book called “ Life Begins 
at Forty”) comprises only one-fifth of the total popu- 
lation. 

Of special interest are the figures based on sex dis- 
parity. Suicide, it appears, is largely a masculine phenom- 
enon. Here in the United States, cut of every thousand 
infants born, thirteen will eventually seek surcease from 
sorrow motu proprio, but of these thirteen only three will 
be women. Roughly, that means that the John Does of 
the nation deliberately shuffle off their mortal coils three 
and a half times as often as their wives and daughters— 
a bit of masculine madness that is reflected in Europe, 
where practically the same rate obtains. No discussion of 
this matter, however, should omit the striking fact that the 
ratio of attempted suicide (as contrasted with what 
sociologists grimly call complete suicide) is much greater 
among women than among men. To put it more simply, 
a higher percentage of women try suicide and fail, where- 
as the males consistently show a better batting average. 
There seem to be no international statistics on this ab- 
sorbing point, but several German monographs illustrate 
it conclusively. Thus, in Vienna, over a period of four 
years 7,000 men tried their hands at self-assassination and 
3,000 of them were successful. At the same time about 
8,000 women attempted to end it all, but only 2,000 
clicked. Other studies show a similar ratio in trial and 
error among the ladies and a similar record of better 
marksmanship among the males. 

The psychology of the sexes is further illustrated by 
the methods they chose. Women—the majority of them 
—prefer poison. It is not hard to believe that this is 
partly the result of a pathetic instinct to preserve their 
personal appearance, for men, who apparently care little 
about how their corpses are going to look, generally shoot 
themselves. In a recent period 27,000 persons of both 
sexes chose firearms as the instrument of their taking of, 
but only 2,600 of this number were on the distaff side. 

Next to swallowing death, women choose to breathe it, 
gas being the second on their list of preferences. Second 
choice among males is hanging. Yet it must not be 
imagined that feminine taste shrinks entirely from the 
bloodier masculine way, nor vice versa. Guns and the 
rope stand third and fourth in the female rate, while 
asphyxiation and poisoning hold similar rank among the 
men. Womanly concern for post-mortem appearances, 
however, is again illustrated by the figures on drowning, 
wherein the gentler sex has the higher percentage. The 
same reason impels women to resort to knives, razors, and 
daggers much less frequently than their brothers. But in 
one unaccountable instance the feminine instinct fails. 

Jumping from high places, despite the publicity it usual- 
ly wins, is comparatively rare for either sex, yet notwith- 
standing the fact that it usually leaves the suicide a ghastly 
looking mess, a higher percentage of women than of men 
indulge in it. Indeed, irrespective of sex, the method 
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offers some further data for study. The prospective 
suicide can easily end life’s fitful fever by a plunge from 
a cliff or high barn, and it is not at all necessary for him 
to jump from the top of a skyscraper. Nevertheless the 
largest proportion of lethal leaps takes place in the cities. 
It is predominantly an urban means of exit, and one much 
in vogue in New York. Out of 550 Americans who 
jumped to oblivion in 1929, only about 50 were country 
dwellers and more than one-third of the others were 
citizens of the State which has the highest buildings in 
the world. 

The point suggests that perhaps geography or locale 
may have an influence upon the methods of dispatch, and 
this is strongly borne out by actual figures. Thus the data 
given above refer only to the American scene; students of 
the subject will soon discover that in other climes there 
are other manners. For instance, our English cousins, 
when desirous of giving themselves the coup, seldom re- 
sort to blowing out their brains. Firearms, in fact, rank 
a poor sixth in the choice of the males. They prefer the 
rope, and for both sexes combined the favorite method is 
gas. German males show a strong prexerence for home- 
made gallows, more than half of them following the pat- 
tern set by Judas. In Scotland men poison, cut, and hang 
themselves in the order named. In Japan one of the more 
popular methods is to jump in front of trains. 

Other physical factors allied with geography seem to 
have a measurable effect, not only upon the methods of 
suicide, but upon its rate as well. There is, for instance, 
such a thing as a seasonal peak in the industry, and 
strangely enough, this peak occurs just at the time when 
popular opinion would least expect it. Winter with its 
gray skies and bleakness may depress the souls of men, 
but it does not seem to tempt them to violate the canon 
’gainst self slaughter. Carefully compiled charts show 
the surprising fact that the low of self-inflicted death 
comes in December and that most members of the suicide 
club check out at a time of the year when, according to 
the poet, all’s right with the world. 

In addition to seasonal charts there exists a suicide map 
of the nation. Few Negroes, as is well known, depart 
this life according to what Shakespeare called the high 
Roman fashion. Hence, the large number of Negroes 
living in Mississippi, combined, no doubt with a somewhat 
extraordinary joie de vivre on the part of the native 
whites, serves to give this State the lowest place in the 
Union. Nevada, on the other hand—for reasons that can 
pretty well be guessed at—led the country last year (in 
rates, not in total numbers). Washington, California, 
Wyoming, and Oregon followed in the order named—a 
figure implying that the Pacific Coast is a pretty hazardous 
region for people who are seriously debating the question 
in Hamlet’s soliloquy. Earlier figures refer to American 
cities. The citizens of Yonkers and Scranton cling to 
life with such amazing tenacity that these two towns are 
lowest on the list, while the big cities of the Golden State, 
together with Seattle, Spokane, and Portland must con- 
fess to the largest percentage of taxpayers who die as 
Brutus died. 
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Some scholar of the future will probably write a fas- 
cinating paper on the connection between suicide and 
marital status. Matrimony, while it lasts, seems definitely 
to be a deterrent, whereas the death of husband or wife, 
bachelorhood, and pre-eminently divorce appear on the 
records as stimuli. At present there are no reliable statis- 
tics on this most interesting phase of the subject, but a 
Swiss monograph covering a period of twenty years il- 
lustrates what would seem to be the universal trend. The 
lists show that divorced Swiss males were up in the high 
brackets with the startling rate of 264 per 100,000. Sec- 
ond to them came the widowers. Unmarried men ranked 
third, while lowest of all were husbands with living wives. 
Among women the same order held, though the rates 
themselves were surprisingly lower. And while no ac- 
curate figures have been gathered to prove the point, it 
seems certain that married people (especially is this true 
for women) assassinate themselves much less frequently 
when there are children. 

The foregoing facts—with others taken from the vari- 
ous chapters of Dr. Dublin’s exhaustive book—permit us 
to draw a sort of composite picture. Your ideal suicide 
is a seventy-year-old San Franciscan, white, divorced, 
Protestant, and he chooses a beautiful May morning to 
put a bullet into his head. The coroner will probably find 
that he is an immigrant (for the foreign-born finish them- 
selves off much more readily than native Americans) 
and that his name is Mayrhofer, Schultze, Hodek, or 
Eggi (Austrians, Germans, Czechoslovakians, and Swiss 
are the four peoples most addicted to suicide). He was 
a wealthy man (for people of financial standing lead 
other classes), and the nation had just suffered a depres- 
sion (suicide charts harmonize remarkably with the graphs 
of business). Further investigation will reveal that the 
deceased was probably a psychopath (psychiatrists, though 
not all of them, pretty generally agree that suicides suffer 
from some form of mental disease). 

The most thoughtful chapters in Dr. Dublin’s book are 
those in which he discusses the part that is being played 
by religious and social organizations in the prevention of 
suicide. Not understanding what Catholics mean by the 
supernatural, the author has some pretty weird ideas about 
faith, sanctifying grace, the purpose of religion, the 
miracles at Lourdes, and the sinfulness of suicide before 
St. Augustine. 

But the author does write most sympathetically about 
the therapeutic values of the Confessional, and has a 
splendid paragraph or two about the Catholic concept of 
the sacredness of human life. He does an immense serv- 
ice, too, by insisting that the injustices of the prevailing 
social order form the fundamental element in the prob- 
lem of suicide. “ Unemployment, poor working condi- 
tions, and low wages will have to be rectified,” he says; 
“the distribution of wealth must be made more equitable.” 
Here are statements platitudinous enough; but they serve 
to show that this problem, like other grave moral problems 
of modern society, must ultimately hearken back for a 
real solution to the Encyclicals of the Popes and the re- 
construction of the social order. 
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Jogues’ Torture on Crown Point 


Francis Tacsor, S.J. 


performed in New York State during August and 

September, and they suggest another act of his- 
torical justice that has even greater significance. The 
first of these was the opening of the “ Jesuit Well ” near 
Syracuse, on August 16. On the same date in 1654, 
Simon Le Moyne, S.J., discovered this well which was a 
salt spring. The discovery of salt inland from the sea 
became a matter of great inter-colonial, and even inter- 
national, discussion. In August, then, the discovery was 
fittingly celebrated by the uncovering and naming of the 
well, and by the reconstruction in exact detail of the 
Jesuit chapel and the Fort which were erected nearby. 
On September 7, at Seneca Falls, the new bridge over 
the Seneca River was officially named the Menard Bridge, 
being dedicated to the memory of René Ménard, S.J., the 
first white man to reside in the country of the Cayuga 
nation of the Iroquois. He was a missioner among the 
Cayugas in 1656. 

Later in September, the New York State Historical 
Association, holding its convention at Ticonderoga, was 
instrumental in haying the names of the principal streets 
of Ticonderoga changed to those of historical memory. 
Thus, Second Street, perhaps the most beautiful resi- 
dential street of the ‘ on, and the street on which the 
Catholic Church face., was hereafier to be known as 
Jogues Street, in memory of St. Isaac Jogues. This was 
fitting, for Isaac Jogues was the first white man ever 
known to have walked over the earth now occupied by 
Ticonderoga. 

There remains one more act, which will wipe out a 
fatuity and an incongruity of long endurance. It is the 
renaming of Lake George. Why the fat Germanic king 
of Great Britain should be perpetuated in the name of 
this beautiful lake, merely because a courtier of the time 
wished to do him honor, is merely an instance of the stub- 
bornness of a habit that has no meaning. Samuel Cham- 
plain was the first white man to traverse the upper of the 
two lakes, and since 1609, that sheet of water has been 
called Lake Champlain, Isaac Jogues was the first white 
man on record, in 1642, to cross the lower of the lakes. 
On his second yisit, in 1646, he christened it the Lake of 
the Blessed Sacrament. Always, that was the name given 
to it by the French. Now if it cannot be called by this, 
its Christian name, it should in justice be called by that of 
its discoverer rather than by that of one who was an 
ocean removed from it both in presence as in interest. 

During this past summer, the territory about the lower 
end of Lake Champlain and the upper portion of Lake 
Jogues, which for ‘clarity I condescend to call Lake 
George, was subjected to a close scrutiny. I was search- 
ing for a little parcel of land that would, when discov- 
ered, deserve a bit of a sign on it, and even a memorial 
monument. About this time last year, it may be remem- 
bered, I described the finding of the spot where Isaac 
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Jogues was captured by the Mohawk savages on Satur- 
day, August 2, 1642. That was amn:ong the islands 
through which the St. Lawrence River flows before it 
becomes Lake St. Peter. Last summer, also, I had 
searched in vain for the next important link in the trail 
of the Saint, namely, that of the first great torture per- 
petrated by his captors. 

After Father Jogues, his two French companions, 
Goupil and Couture, and the Huron savages, were am- 
bushed on the St. Lawrence and taken prisoners by the 
Mohawk warriors, they were carried down the Richelieu 
River and then through Lake Champlain, Lake George, 
and across country to the Iroquois village of Ossernenon, 
where now stands the Shrine of the North American 
Martyrs, at Auriesville. On this journey, just one week 
after the capture, namely, on Saturday, August 9, they 
encountered a war party of the Mohawks making its way 
northward to attack the French Fort Richelieu and to 
wage a guerilla warfare along the St. Lawrence. This 
new party of 200 braves, according to immemorial savage 
custom, gave a “ welcome and a caress ” to the prisoners. 
Their purpose was to sacrifice the prisoners to the Sun 
God and thus secure his approval of their expedition. 
They also wished, through torture, to arouse their blood- 
lust. 

They received the prisoners with a salvo of musketry. 
They then made the victims run the gauntlet up the side 
of a hill, striking them as they passed with clubs and 
thorny-sticks. On reaching the level top of the hill, they 
placed the captives on a platform, half the height of a 
man, and proceeded scientifically to cut off and munch 
the fingers of the victims, pull out with their teeth the 
finger-nails, slash the quivering bodies with knives and 
awls, pierce the tenderer parts of the flesh with sharp- 
pointed sticks, burn the limbs, the arms, the body with 
blazing faggots and heated irons, and to cause the pris- 
oners as much pain as possible without killing them out- 
right. It was on this occasion that one of the Mohawks 
took Father Jogues’ nose between his thumb and fore- 
finger and balanced a knife above it, intending to cut it 
off. If his nose had been amputated, Father Jogues would 
have been killed then and there. But the brave changed 
his mind. Fifteen minutes later, he again changed his 
mind and poised his knife over the Father’s nose once more 
and almost gave it the slash. But once more, he decided 
not to. This horrible torture was continued through the 
afternoon and until the late night of that bloody Satur- 
day. The next day, Sunday, the 200 braves continued 
northward to the St. Lawrence, aroused to greater fury 
by the blood they had spilt. The party which held Father 
Jogues captive proceeded southward toward the Mohawk 
village. 

Since this event marked the first blood shed by Saint 
Isaac in the United States, I was most eager to discover 
the exact spot where the torture took place. In the de- 
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termination, there were some certainties and some few 
helpful facts. These were deduced from the narratives 
written by Father Jogues and those taken down from his 
lips by his friends. There was the certainty of time. He 
was captured on August 2; the torture took place on 
August 9; he reached the far end of Lake George on 
August 11, in the middle of the day. There was the cer- 
‘tainty of the route. It followed the straight trail along 
the Richelieu River, through Lake Champlain and Lake 
George. This could be calculated in miles. From these 
two certainties could be drawn a conclusion: the place of 
torture was a spot that could be reached along this direct 
route by eight days of canoe travel from the town of 
Sorel, where the Richelieu debouched into the St. Law- 
rence; it was a spot from which a canoe could reach the 
landing at the town of Lake George in one and one-half 
days. The place, therefore, was somewhere between 
Crown Point on Lake Champlain and Sabbath Day Point 
on Lake George. 

From the same documentary sources, one could pick out 
topographical hints. The place of torture was along the 
western shore of the lake; it was an island or would ap- 
pear to be an island to one approaching it from the north; 
it was a regular Mohawk camping place with a beach for 
the landing of the canoes in a sheltered position; straight 
from the edge of the beach a hill arose, with a slope 
gradual enough for a man to run up it; the distance up 
the hill was between 200 and 300 paces, for on each side 
of the gauntlet would be 100 braves, spaced two or three 
paces apart so that they would have room to swing their 
clubs; the top of the hill would be a level space, large 
enough for the erection of a platform about which more 
than 200 men could circle; the hill was thickly wooded 
with a variety of tree and brush that bore thorns. 

Where was this place within the area specified that 
answered this description? In 1932, Lieutenant Sheehan 
and I searched for it, in vain. This August we packed 
into his roadster for another attempt. We knew, ap- 
proximately, that the place was somewhere along a 
twenty-five mile line. We knew that we would recognize 
the place as soon as we saw it. So we began to examine 
Lake George. We scrutinized it on the mile-to-an-inch 
Government maps. We contemplated it on decorative 
maps with cerulean water and furry brown mountains. 
We crept up on its shore lines like Iroquois scouts and 
reconnoitered its banks like surveyors. We speculated on 
its promontories, circled its islands, drew imaginary canoe- 
lines across its bays, peeped into its inlets, measured its 
hills, examined its rocks. We climbed the mountains high 
above it and commanded an expansive view of it. We 
coasted down from the mountains and skirted along the 
roads near the shore. At Sabbath Day Point we thought 
we had our place. But we decided that this would be 
only a second choice. We discarded Friends Point and 
disdained the islands above it. We drew nearer to Ticon- 
deroga where Lake George becomes a skinny stream 
tumbling over the rocks. We wanted to find the island 
of torture near the narrowing of the Lake. Forlornly, 
we abandoned each of the islands and even tried to pin 
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the place on Black Point. But that would just not bear 
up under the facts. We concluded definitely that Isaac 
Jogues was not subjected to his first torture in what 
should be called Lake Jogues. 

The portage across Ticonderoga would not fit the 
descriptive specifications. Neither would the marsh that 
leads from the rapids into Lake Champlain. Fort Ticon- 
deroga Point was ruled out, so too were the flats beneath 
Mount Independence and Mount Defiance. With sinking 
hearts, we searched in vain for islands in the lower stretch 
of Lake Champlain. They were just not there. Only 
one more possibility remained, and that was Crown Point. 
This is a crooked finger of land that pushes out from the 
west shore of the Lake and then points directly north at 
a right angle. It is about two miles long and a mile wide. 
Where the finger-nail would be are the ruins of Crown 
Point Fort and Fort St. Frederick. They guarded 
proudly, two centuries ago, the narrow passage of Lake 
Champlain to the east of the Point. Now, above them, is 
the span of the Vermont Bridge. To the west of the 
Point lies Bulwagga Bay, a mile wide and two miles deep, 
which fills the space between the bent finger of land and 
the western shore of the Lake. 

We stood upon the grass-covered ramparts of Fort St. 
Frederick and looked down upon the eastern tip of Crown 
Point. Down there where the shore had been tramped 
by innumerable French, British, and American soldiers, 
where the rocks had been tumbled and the beach marred, 
it would be impossible to point out the exact spot. But 
down there, probably, Isaac Jogues had been tortured. 
There, or somewhere along the twenty-five mile line. We 
had rather failed in the quest. With a sunken heart that 
sagged, I admired the sky and the green waters, and idly 
looked about. I found myself looking toward Port Henry 
and its factory chimneys. Dimly and vaguely, I thought 
to myself that we had not walked about the western tip 
of Crown Point, this year or last. It was a last, desperate 
hope. When I suggested the little walk, Sheehan, who 
also suffered the dampers of his expectations, curtly 
nodded his head. We made our way down from the 
ramparts, drove a piece as far as the cart road ran, crossed 
a field and came down to the water edge. 

We were in the semicircle of a cove, the arc on which 
we were standing being of slate rock, and the far arc 
being a sandy beach. We followed the curving beach with 
our eyes out to a feathery point, directly across Bulwagga 
Bay from the shore below Port Henry. My heart thumped 
and Sheehan’s face showed animation. We stood on the 
sand, the beach was sheltered beautifully and was long 
enough for a hundred canoes to land at once. We turned 
our backs on the water; the ground sloped gradually up 
to a height of about fifty feet. We walked to the top, and 
compared our countings of the number of paces; they 
were about 250. We had to make our way through thorn- 
apple trees, hawthornes, and were scratched by the thorns, 
fully an inch long. We found a level space about fifty 
by one hundred and fifty yards in dimensions on the crest 
of the hill, adequately large enough for the gyrations of 
more than two hundred wildmen. From the rim of the 
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hill we looked down; it was startling; there was the per- 
fect lookout for an Iroquois sentinel, along the length of 
the beach and beyond and beyond up the Lake. 

Father Campbell in his small book on Isaac Jogues, puts 
down a note that illustrates the manner in which biog- 
raphers of the Saint have written about the factual details. 
He states: “ The traveler on Lake Champlain today is 
shown an island which the State has set aside as a gov- 
ernment reservation. It is marked Jogues Island. It is 
thought to have been the scene of the occurrences (the 
tortures) which Jogues describes at this stage of his 
journey.” There are no islands in this part of Lake Cham- 
plain; Crown Point, however, has the appearance of an 
island to one coming from the north. The Government 
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has set aside no island, in this vicinity, as a reservation. 
In Lake George there is an island called Jogues Island; 
it is used by the Paulist Fathers as a summer retreat and 
was so named, through devotion only, forty years ago. 
The cove and hill on the northeastern tip of Crown 
Point perfectly fulfil every descriptive specification found 
in the narratives written between 1642 and 1648 by 


Father Jogues and his Jesuit brethren in New France. 


They parallel the certainties of time and distance. This 
is the spot where St. Isaac and St. René first suffered as 
blood holocausts for Christ in the United States. It is 
well worthy of a bit of recognition by the historians of 
New York who have recently accorded their tributes to 
the pioneers. 


Sherman and Stephens 


RICHARD REID 


N Volume II of his ‘“‘ War Between the States,” Alex- 
I ander Stephens, Vice President of the Confederacy, 

has fourteen references to General Sherman. He tells 
of Sherman’s “ laying waste the country in a belt of nearly 
thirty miles in breadth” in Georgia; he refers to the 
“ atrocities attending Sherman’s conflagrations and devas- 
tations in his ‘grand march’ through Georgia and the 
Carolinas’; and he incorporates into the appendix ex- 
tracts from a pamphlet describing the burning of the 
Ursuline Convent in Columbia by Sherman’s men. What 
General Sherman thought of Stephens is not available, 
but it is unlikely that these “ severe comments ” (as their 
author granted them to be) from the ordinarily gentle 
and charitable Vice President of the Confederacy inclined 
Sherman to send him birthday presents. 

Three-score years later, General Sherman’s son and 
Alexander Stephens’ grand-nephew had long since become 
Jesuit priests. One, the Rev. Thomas Ewing Sherman, 
S.J., came to New Orleans from St. Louis in an effort 
to regain his health, a hope complicated by his weakened 
condition and his seventy-six years. The other, the Rev. 
John Mary Salter, S.J., Provincial of the Jesuit Fathers 
in the South, stricken in Georgia on a tour of duty, came 
back to his New Orleans headquarters for treatment. 

Here several weeks ago death claimed them within three 
days of each other, and now they are buried side by side 
in the cemetery at the Novitiate of the Jesuit Fathers at 
Grand Coteau, La., “where there is neither Jew nor 
Gentile . . . Barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor free, but 
Christ is all and in all.” 

Father Sherman, born in San Francisco eight years 
before his famous father inspired the North and outraged 
the South by his march “ from Atlanta to the Sea,” was 
graduated from Georgetown University, A.B., 1874, Yale 
University, B.S., 1876, and Washington University, LL.B. 
He entered the Society of Jesus at Roehampton, England, 
June 14, 1878. 

This is not the last of Jesuit Sherman [said the Christian Ad- 
wocate, as quoted by the Catholic Review of New York, Septem- 
ber 21, 1878, preserved in the library of St. Leo Abbey in Florida]. 


He has disappeared in the embrace of that Society which for com- 
pactness and cruelty and power is without rivalry in history. But 
he will reappear in due time. We already have a Cardinal, a 
temporal prince, on our soil. It will be convenient presently for 
this crafty apostate church to have a Cardinal Sherman here and 
in due time when Rome is worn out and wounded unto death, and 
the Pope flees to more hospitable climes, it may not be so rude a 
shock to establish the Papal Throne under the auspices of one of 
our great families. It is not possible to predict, but it does not 
take much wisdom to see the prudence of avoiding the very ap- 
pearance of evil. Our fathers dared to die to secure our religious 
liberties. We may yet be called upon to make the same sacrifices 
to maintain those liberties. No Protestant children in Catholic 
schools and no Jesuits in the White House. 

It appears that the editor of the Christian Advocate of 
1878 was no more the seventh son of a seventh son than 
the editors of similar publications writing in an identical 
vein exactly fifty years later. 

Before his breakdown in health many years ago, Father 
Sherman was one of the most widely known pulpit orators 
in the United States. In 1906, a few weeks before he had 
planned to follow his father’s trail through Georgia on a 
march with the United States Army, sponsored by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt—a project which elicited so much opposi- 
tion when announced that it was abandoned, and not with- 
out some excitement—Father Sherman in a sermon at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral in New York described “ the Miracle 
of Andersonville,” in which a bolt of lightning, burying 
itself in the ground at the Andersonville prison in Georgia, 
started a flow of crystal water, although the prisoners, 
Federal soidiers, mad with thirst, had tried repeatedly to 
strike water by digging wells. The spring is still flowing 
and was the subject of several recent articles in the press 
of Georgia. “ This was a miracle,” the New York Herald- 
Tribune quotes Father Sherman as saying, “the greatest 
miracle ever wrought in this country. It was a proof, I 
hold, that God works miracles when the crisis demands 
Divine intervention.” 

After the war, Alexander Stephens, General Sherman’s 
critic and foe, was imprisoned from May to October, 1865, 
at Fort Warren in Boston Harbor. Among the visitors 
to the prison was Miss Mary Williams Salter, a member 
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of a distinguished New England family and a convert to 
the Faith. Miss Salter had become interested in the 
Church while traveling in Europe. On her return she 
wrote to a Boston priest, Father Hitselburger, S.J., whom 
she happened to know, and made inquiries on some points 
she did not fully understand. 

The expianations of Father Hitselburger do not seem 
to have made any effective impression on Miss Mary 
Salter’s mind—there is a tradition that the illegible hand- 
writing of this learned man was responsible—but Miss 
Helen Salter, Miss Mary’s eldest sister, became very much 
interested in them, made further inquiries, and finally en- 
tered the Church. Miss Mary’s doubts were eventually 
cleared up, however, and she became a Catholic November 
1, 1863, in Switzerland. One after the other, the entire 
Salter family embraced the faith. 

The conversion impressed Puritan Boston profoundly 
and made the Salter household a rallying place for the 
notable Boston converts, such as Dr. Brownson, Father 
Edward Holker Welch, S.J., Father Coolidge Shaw, 
Father Haskins (Emerson’s first cousin), Mrs. Amanda 
Turbell Croswell, widow of the first Rector of the Church 
of the Advent; Dr. Pollard, the first curate at that church; 
Mrs. George Ripley, wife of the founder of Brook Farm, 
and her niece, Miss Ruth Charlotte Dana, daughter of 
Richard H. Dana, Sr.; Miss Matilda Dana, sister of Gen- 
eral Dana, Bulkeley Adams Hastings, formerly purchas- 
ing agent for Brook Farm, and his wife; Jane Sedgwick, 
“the Papal Nuncio of Western Massachusetts”; Mrs. 
Cora Monica Thompson, granddaughter of old General 
Israe] Putnam; the Metcalfes, the Dwights, the Lymans, 
the Whitneys, the Richards; Mrs. Fanny Cushing Parker, 
mother of the late Anglican Bishop of New Hampshire; 
the Misses Addie Parks, Julia Maria Beers, Emily Doro- 
thea Deming, and others, all recorded in the Bulletin of 
the Catholic Laymen’s Association of Georgia by the late 
Scannell O’ Neill. 

While visiting Alexander Stephens, Miss Mary Salter 
met his brother, Linton Stephens, a widower; their ac- 
quaintance developed into friendship, ripened into love, 
and they were married. The influence of her beautiful 
exampie not only led her three step-daughters to embrace 
the Faith but inspired two of them, the Misses Emeline 
and Claude Mary Stephens, to become nuns. Miss Eme- 
line entered the Religious of the Sacred Heart in New 
York in 1879, making her profession August 28, 1881, 
and Miss Claude Mary entered in 1886 and made her pro- 
fession August 30, 1888. Mother Claude Stephens still is 
at Manhattanville, but her sister in blood and in religion 
was called to her reward many years ago at the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart in Providence. A third sister, Miss 
Rebecca Christine Stephens, the eldest, who married 
Richard Henry Salter, Jr., was Father Salter’s mother ; 
she died when Father Salter was but three years old and 
he was reared by the Stephens family. Sister Mary Do- 
lorosa of the Dominican Sisters, Madison, Wis., is a half- 
sister of Father Salter. 

The Salter family was as distinguished in New England 
as the Stephens family in the South. Father Salter’s 
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paternal grandfather, Dr. Richard Henry Salter (1808- 
1893, Yale, 1831), was a leading physician of Boston 
and a prominent member of the Church of the Advent, 
“the mother of all Protestant ritualistic churches in the 
United States.” His grandmother, Mrs. Abigail Wheeler 
Salter (1811-1883), was the daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Leonard Woods, of Andover Seminary, and the sister of 
Dr. Leonard Woods, president of Bowdoin College. 

Born in Sparta, Ga., June 23, 1877, Father Salter was 
educated at Sacred Heart Seminary, Sheron, Ga., and Bel- 
mont Abbey College, N. C., then entering the Jesuit 
Novitiate at Macon, Ga. His philosophical studies were 
made at St. Louis University and his course in theology 
at Woodstock, where he did the “ Grand Act.” He taught 
at Sacred Heart College, Augusta, Ga., and at Loyola 
University, New Orleans, La., was pastor at Augusta, 
master of novices at St. Stanislaus College, Macon, and 
its successor as a Novitiate, St. Charles College, Grand 
Coteau, La., and finally Provincial of the Jesuit Fathers 
in the South. Thus Father Salter’s entire life as a student, 
scholastic, and priest was spent in the South or on its 
fringes. Blessed with the intellectual propensities of New 
England, the gentility of the old South, with the Christian 
Catholic spirit permeating his humble soul, Father Salter 
was a perfect blend of what was best in the North and 
South. 

The embers of the old antipathy between North and 
South are now smothered by mutual good will, to be 
fanned only occasionally and momentarily by professional 
agitators or throwbacks to a previous generation. A few 
weeks ago the Athens Banner-Herald, in Georgia’s uni- 
versity city, published an editorial, widely quoted in the 
State, endorsing the opinion that Sherman’s tactics were 
prompted by humanitarian motives, and asserting that his 
maneuvering to use the torch instead of taking lives 
“ should be appreciated by the generations today ” a state- 
ment which could not astonish the leaders of both fac- 
tions three-score years ago a fraction as much as a son 
of General Sherman and a grand-nephew of Alexander 
Stephens resting side by side in Jesuit graves in a 
Novitiate cemetery in a Louisiana grove. May their souls 
rest in peace. 


THE NEW NESTS 


I shall not change—if you change shall not I ! 
Across the summer pool, the swallows flit, 
Dip, and are gone against the golden sky. 
But these have built in eaves and cling, and twit 
And nest—and soon the hardy young shall fly, 
And brood and lovers wing them southerly, 
Empty the nest, and withered, gray and dry 
And the keen northern winds make sport of it. 


But we shall sit beside the fire and spin 
Long threads of life, a fabric fine to weave. 
When one breaks off, the other shall begin 
Only at dawn the languid wheel to leave. 
Winter shall close what summer ushered in 
Until warm suns their honeyed way shall win 
Bringing the Spring, and underneath the eaves 
Another tender pair their happy house begin. 
Marte Van Vorst. 
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Sociology business is business, and religion a matter for the women 
a folks on Sunday. 


The Bargain Sale 


Paut L. BLakeE ty, S.J. 

wh the busy housewife scans the advertisements, 

and picks out the bargains for purchase next day, 
she probably congratulates herself on her foresight. But 
foresight or thrift, or whatever you will, she may be 
guilty of a serious breach of charity or even of justice. 
True, in ninety-nine cases, her guilt will be material only, 
not formal. She does not know what she does. Under 
the present economic rule, she can hardly be expected to 
know, at least not unless she investigates. That is one 
reason among mary why the rule of secret manufactur- 
ing and distributing should be replaced by the policy of 
open sales openly arrived at. 

Of course, the bargain sale is not in itself illicit. A 
shop may be filled with goods of prime quality, for which 
a fair price was paid by the merchant. But the fashions 
have changed, and sales are slow. To get rid of this 
stock and free his si:e:lves for more saleable material, the 
merchant may be willing to sell at almost any price he 
can get. That is one reason why material of good quality 
is now and then sold a very low price. There are other 
reasons too, good reasons to which no exception can be 
taken. 

Lut at least now and then, in the hundredth case, our 
social-minded housewife will suffer from carking suspi- 
cions. She will ask herself how a pair of jumpers for 
Johnny can possibly be sold for forty-nine cents. The 
stuff from which they are made is of good quality. The 
labor alone would seem to be worth more than forty- 
nine cents. She feels, excellent seamstress though she is, 
that it would take her the greater part of a day to make 
those jumpers, and surely that much work is worth forty- 
nine cents. Then, too. . At this point, balancing 
her slender budget against the large needs of her grow- 
ing family, she stops. To go deeper into the problem 
would bring too much discomfort. 

Our housewife has hit upon the very fact which ought 
to disturb not only her, but all who believe that social 
justice should be something more than a phrase. For the 
worst form of dishonorable competition consists in the 
refusal of employers to pay a living wage. 

It is a common form, I fear. Today competition is 
keen, and every manufacturer studies to cut down pro- 
duction costs. One of these costs is labor. He also tries 
to force the price of his raw materials to the lowest 
point, but not always can he get a quotation that he con- 
siders “ right.” The seller of materials can hold his own 
in a fight. In combination with his kind, he may even 
be able to manipulate the market. Labor, on the other 
hand, is poor. In many fields it is not organized, and in 
some, the organization is not worth much. Hence the 
manufacturer may find that he can buy labor at his own 
figure. He knows nothing, or if he knows, cares nothing 
about what Leo XIII calls the “necessary” nature of a 
man’s work, and he takes refuge in the hoary lie that 


Now to sell jumpers, to be retailed at about forty-nine 
cents, and make a profit, he figures that women and 
children must work sixty hours per week, in sweatshops 
or tenements, for a few dollars. Hence he goes out and 
hires women and children to work in sweatshops and 
tenements sixty hours per week for a few dollars. Why 
not? He can get them; plenty of them. “ Business is 
business, ain’t it? They are willing to work for what I 
give ‘em. If you don’t think so, try to take a job away 
from one of ’em.” 

In other districts, this wage-slave system may be im- 
possible. Public opinion, or proper enforcement of the 
law, has abolished it. It follows that manufacturers in 
this field, marketing the same article, must find some way 
of cutting cost production, or go out of business. Or, 
possibly, labor is cheap in that district too. In that case, 
we have established the system which is the worst kind 
of competition: the kind which involves a crime calling 
to Heaven for vengeance. 

Hence, a real obligation rests upon the buying public 
to investigate, according to its ability, the conditions under 
which its purchases are manufactured and marketed. In 
many instances, this ability will be sharply limited. Prac- 
tically speaking, no investigation can be made. In other 
instances, it is not limited, and should be, indeed must 
be, exercised by all purchasers who wish to escape the 
guilt of participating in another’s sin. Let me cite an 
example. 

Last year, a Catholic institution invited bids for the 
winier supply of coal. The firm with which this institu- 
tion had dealt for several years submitted its bid. For 
price and conditions of delivery, this offer seemed prefer- 
able. But the social-minded Superior began to investi- 
gate. He discovered some pertinent facts. In the lan- 
guage of the day, he discovered “ plenty.” 

For a number of years, this company had denied the 
right of its workers to organize. Union workers who in- 
vaded the field were forcibly expelled, and the men worked 
under a “yellow-dog” contract. The company main- 
tained frightful living conditions in its camps, and when 
I say frightful, I mean frightful from the moral as well 
as from the sanitary standpoint. Instead of providing 
for the future by spreading its work, it would shut down 
the mines without notice, and without consideration for 
the distress of the miners and their families, suddenly 
deprived of their lean subsistence. It had taken part in 
a number of labor disturbances which had been checked 
by injunctions, of the kind now outlawed by the Norris 
Act, and then terminated by blood and gunpowder. 

At this point, the Superior concluded, very properly, 
in my judgment, that he could not in conscience deal with 
this company even though it was wont to contribute large- 
ly to local charities. Awarding the contract to a higher 
bidder, he purchased freedom from complicity in sin, at 
the cost of about $200. 

To urge all purchasers to do likewise may seem a 
counsel of perfection. That is one view, but it is not 
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mine. To me, it sounds like a simple exhortation to avoid 
deadly sin. 

We have much to learn, if the reign of social justice 
is to be brought appreciably nearer in our time. The first 
thing we must learn is that the Ten Commandments, not 
to speak of charity which is the fundamental law of 
Christianity, and hence of true civilization, mean little to 
us unless we obey them in business as well as in our 
private lives. 

We do not pocket the dollar which our neighbor in- 
advertently drops at our feet. Honesty is obligatory, not 
a counsel of perfection. It is equally obligatory to avoid 
helping a manufacturer to steal from his employes by 
denying them a living wage. Since they work for him, 
not because the terms of employment are just, but be- 
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cause they can find no better, these poor creatures are, 
in the words of the great Leo, “ victims of fraud and op- 
pression.” How, I ask, can this system of fraud and 
oppression be thrown back into that laboratory of Hell 
in which it was devised, if we heedlessly, steadfastly, seek 
to profit by it ourselves? 

Not even in order to take advantage of a bargain sale 
is it permissible to aid a man to make profit out of a career 
of fraud and injustice. If we simply refuse to have any 
care for the worker forced to toil for a pittance, and 
disown all responsibility for the tyranny which oppresses 
him, we can hardly escape comparison with that man 
who when the earth was young lifted up his bloody hands 
before his Maker and cried out, “ Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” 


Can We Teach Common Sense? 


Joun LaFarcg, S.J. 


proceeded to do so. It was eleven-thirty in the 

evening, after three long sessions and a luncheon 
meeting of the International Country Life Association at 
Lansing, Mich., in 1927, jointly with the American Coun- 
try Life Association and the Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference. M. De Vuyst carries his theory with him, and, 
like the Ancient Mariner, may spring his message upon 
you any time. He plumped five of us down on a couple 
of lounges in the hotel lobby, and proceeded to expound ; 
but with poor success: we were not in a mood then for 
common or uncommon sense, but only for the arms of 
Morpheus. 

In more wakeful moments, however, I have studied 
M. De Vuyst’s plan, and it may briefly be described as 
follows. 

Lack of common sense, or bons sens, “ good sense,” 
as the French say, is the great obstacle that stands in 
the way between worthy desire and worthy accomplish- 
ment. Usually common sense is taken for granted, to be 
imbibed with the mother’s milk, as it were. You either 
have it or you haven’t it ; the latter being the more familiar 
situation. All Frenchmen believe that they have bon sens 
as a national trait, at least dating from Henri Quatre: it 
was somewhat rudimentary in earlier days. Your second- 
ing this depends on your concept of good sense and of 
the French. M. De Vuyst, being a Belgian, believes that 
common sense can and shou'd be taught: systematically 
and with great intensity and patience to the young. It 
should be taught particularly by the parents; and forms 
an important part of parent education. As a guide for 
parents he propounds eight steps or degrees in the acqui- 
sition of common sense. You will notice that this is com- 
mon sense as related to something to be done, or achieved. 

1. Begin from the beginning. This means order; 
method, foresight. It is opposed to the contrary vice of 


, \HE Belgian professor believed that we can, and 


lack of reflection ; faulty orientation; lack of preparation. 

2. Keep a just proportion. The essential not to be con- 
fused with the accessory. This is opposed to the abuse 
of superlatives; exaggeration; impulsiveness and sen- 
timentality. 

3. Use the opportune moment. Like a good farmer, 
who plants his seed when it is sure to grow. Have regard 
for conditions and environment. Opposed to starting too 
late or too early; to sowing on ill-prepared ground. 

4. Be prudent in word and deed. Do not talk about 
things you know nothing of. Inform yourself, and ex- 
periment. Opposed to incompetence; inexperience; par- 
tiality and rash judgments. 

5. Be tolerant. Seek always the fundamental note of 
accord, the contacts of harmony. Beware of susceptibili- 
ties. Opposed to getting irritated at your neighbor’s opin- 
ion in place of convincing him; to the seeking of points 
of discord. 

6. Do not be too credulous, or too ingenuous. Test 
what you read and hear. Opposed to naiveté, credulity, 
errors. 

7. Do not criticize the works of others, but try to 
excel them. Do not become discouraged in difficulties, 
but force yourself to triumph over a difficulty in place 
of complaining of it. Opposed to fruitless criticism and 
complaints. 

8. End at the end. That is to say, complete, execute, 
perfect, the duty that you have undertaken. Opposed to 
busying ourselves with things that do not concern us; 
to seeking excuses for the neglect of our duty. 

The above may be summed up in the catchwords: BE- 
GINNING, PROPORTION, OPPORTUNITY, PRU- 
DENCE, TOLERANCE, TESTING, OPTIMISM, 
DUTY. 

In accordance with the well-known ways of moralists, 
other pedagogues will make up other schedules, in propor- 
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tion as they wish to emphasize the brakes or the motive 
power in human conduct. M. De Vuyst’s chief concern 
was to get people thinking on this subject, and for parents 
actually to try to impart the laws of common sense. 

Our ancestors, of whatever nationality, would have re- 
ceived ‘uch a series of moral signposts more willingly 
than the American Catholic of today. Why is this, for 
the need is the same as ever? I think there is a Right 
and a Left reason for this hesitation. 

From the side of the Left, modern diluted intellectual 
Bolshevism has engendered a distaste for common sense, 
that is to say, for just proportion, mental self-restraint, 
emotional curbing. The Romantic movement glorified 
certain violations of good sense: it exalted naiveté, un- 
critical acceptance of the goodness of human nature, the 
worship of impulse. Later on, the critical faculty was 
canonized ; the human mind was created as an instrument 
for criticizing established truths. Bolshevism, in its turn, 
primarily seeks the point of discord, as supplying the mo- 
tive power for progress. The pessimistic view of human 
nature, as essentially divided by class hatreds, suspects 
optimism as a sign of weakness. 

The headliner, in our time and country, is apt to be 
a person devoid of one or all the elements of common 
sense. He, or she, becomes prominent because of his lack 
of proportion; his intolerance or bitterness; his rash ex- 
perimentation ; his doing things out of season; his readi- 
ness to superlatives in conduct and in word. What it all 
winds up in, we do not hear. The effect is all that the 
news requires. Where the headline has been won through 
the exercise of the stern virtues of common sense, the 
crowd fails to distinguish ; and attributes it, as in the other 
instances, to luck, pull, and exaggeration. 

The Right tradition inspires a prejudice against too 
much stress upon common sense. The rules of M. De 
Vuyst suggest the rules of Poor Richard: early to bed and 
early to rise, and other torments of our youth. Prudence, 
opportunity, execution, smack of business virtues. Com- 
mon sense is the adornment of the counting house, the 
smug parament of merchants and the cunning excuse for 
secret tyrannies. Or we suspect stress on such virtues 
to be an excuse for inactivity. Abuses are perpetuated, 
because nobody has the rashness to criticize, and every- 
one is tolerant. Prudence hangs out a red light, stopping 
all progress. The opportune moment never comes: like 
the carrot before the donkey’s nose, it is always in the 
future. The whole affair makes us uneasy, as does the 
solemn gentleman who quotes Epictetus in the smoker. 

An American also feels that M. De Vuyst’s rules for 
common sense will not create such uneasiness, but rather 
be taken quite naturally, in his own country, in Belgium. 
But Belgium has basically a Catholic tradition of life; 
and the Catholic tradition is congenial to common sense. 
Where that Catholic tradition exists, common sense is 
not inimical to idealism, but is linked with it. In the lives 
of the Catholic idealists whom we call Saints, particularly 
those of modern times, the traits of common sense: 
prudence, sense of proportion, optimism, tolerance, fuse 
with a flaming love of God and their neighbor. 
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When a certain noble personage, who could not keep 
his temper, Pierre Coste tells us in his delightful recent 
life of St. Vincent de Paul, cried out to some of his noble 
associates in the Saint’s presence: “ May the Devil take 
me!” as was his habitual expression, St. Vincent walked 
up to him, put his arm around him, and said to him in a 
cheerful voice: “ And I am going to keep you for God.” 
And St. Vincent did. That’s all, like hundreds of other 
such instances in the Saints’ lives. But that sort of thing 
is common sense. 

In the Catholic scheme of things, two great elements 
keep common sense from degenerating into cult of ex- 
pediency or the unloveliness of selfish prudence: super- 
natural motive and supernatural grace. When common 
sense is exercised not as an escape from a lofty task, but 
in order that the task be done aright; and when grace 
gives all things their due meaning and proportion, then 
the homely rules become winsome: they are aids, not 
clogs to the feet. 

Hence, to come to the end of my story, if we want to 
teach M. De Vuyst’s rules effectively, we must teach 
them as part of the Catholic synthesis of life: they must 
be part of parental Catholic education. In the Journal 
of Religious Instruction for September, 1933, the Rev. 
Jos. A. Newman, of Louisville, Ky., gives “ A Son’s Ex- 
perience” of a form of parental teaching which, if not 
formal instruction in common sense, must have been a 
powerful predisponent for it. The early death of his 
mother left the task of teaching to his father. 

After the ordeal of recitation, my father’s practice (to use his 
own words) was to “tell us about the lesson so we could under- 
stand it.” He would tell us about the subject matter in words 
with which we were familiar, often using homely comparisons and 
illustrations by referring to horses, garden plants, the neighbors, 
etc. . . . After I entered the seminary and began studying biblical 
history I discovered that I had already acquired from my father’s 
instructions, a good knowledge of the life of Christ and of the 
establishment of the Church. . . . 

In connection with the Commandments, he would make up 
“cases of conscience,” using the names of the children or of the 
neighbors as make-believe principals concerned. 

Prayers were learned by saying them aloud, and Mass 
Prayers were read from the prayerbook. 

During Holy Week he would tell the story of Christ’s suffer- 
ing and death; and follow up with the story of the Resurrection, 
Ascension, and speak of the other Holy Days as they came around. 
He always had a special novena for Christmas. He read the 
prayers from a big prayer book and placed a colored picture, 
where we could all see it, of the Infant Jesus lying in the crib. He 
had a practice of taking occasion of any little event to teach a 
moral lesson. For example: we sat up and watched the nineteenth 
century come to a close. As the old clock struck the midnight 
hour he remarked, “ The old century is now gone and can never 
be recalled. That is the way it’s going to be with our life some 
day; it will come to an end and we can never recall one moment 
of it to live again. If you waste a minute you waste it forever.” 

Mr. Newman’s method was one that a trained peda- 
gogue might envy. “He illustrated things obscure by 
comparisons and examples; when he spoke of catechetical 
terms he explained them one by one; he talked about one 
thing at a time and went from the known to the un- 
known.” Moreover he taught the secular branches as 
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well. “ He did not stop with teaching religion; he taught 
us the three R’s together with the basic principles of 
agriculture, domesticity, and mechanics. . . . He stressed 
the correlation of all phases of education from dishwash- 
ing to mechanics, and from play to the sublime mysteries 
of religion. In this way he engendered and fostered the 
‘religious atmosphere’ of which so much is being said 
and written.” The result: of five children, four Re- 
ligious and priestly vocations, and one happy marriage. 

I trust Father Newman will pardon my quoting so 
liberally from his paper; but it helps to point the remedy 
to that curse of our times, the decay of ordinary good 
sense. Solid religious instruction, beginning at home ; cor- 
related with all secular studies; and coupled with explicit 
instruction as M. De Vuyst demands, in the natural 
virtues, which in their turn are ennobled by the Christian 
ideal: this program will make men and women who can 
stand on their own feet. 





With Scrip and Staff 











HE qualifications of a school-board director have 

never been made very clear. In some of our rural 
school boards the theory seems to have been that the 
grocer, blacksmith, or general political practitioner who 
knows nothing about education is the safest person to 
entrust with the schools, since he will presumably be un- 
prejudiced. In city schools some such doctrine may still 
be held. Last June some enterprising taxpayers in Dick- 
son City, Pa., made a study of their own school board. 
The results of the investigation were remarkable. Ac- 
cording to the A. P. dispatch of June 12, from Scranton, 
Michael Wolohowicz, who had served as a director of the 
Dickson City School Board for seventeen years and had 
filled the office of county treasurer for a long time, testi- 
fied in court that he could not read or write and that he 
never went to school a day in his life. As treasurer of 
the board he received a salary of $4,000 annually. 

Wolohowicz, according to the account, was testifying 
in the action begun by taxpayers to oust six of the seven 
members of the Dickson City board. “ President Judge 
E. C. Newcomb asked the witness to read one section of 
the school code, but Wolohowicz replied he could not 
read a word of the code” which he and other directors 
were charged with violating. “ Despite the fact that he 
informed court in broken English that he could neither 
read nor write, Wolohowicz maintained that he was able 
to sign his name to checks. He admitted, however, that 
he never made a single mark in the financial books.” 

I have not learned of the further career of Mr. Wolo- 
howicz; but I cannot help feeling that he was an un- 
prejudiced man. Otherwise, why should he have been 
kept seventeen years on the Board? 





FTER all, why blame electors for their uncertainty 
as to the qualifications of educators when there is 
so little clear conviction as to just what is required of the 
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most important of all educators, the parents themselves? 
These spend about ten times as many hours, by actual 
count, with their children as do the school teachers. Yet 
how many young people, who are planning marriage, 
have much of an idea as to what parents should be? 

Surely there is no lack of interest in the problem. 
According to Hornell Hart, of Bryn Mawr, in the 
American Journal of Sociology, for September, a so- 
ciology class of nine Haverford College men, considered 
parenthood problems one of their major concerns. 

Incidentally, Mr. Hart observes that the ethical side of 
marriage is coming again to the fore. “ The trend of 
textbooks and scientific articles has been away from the 
ethnological and historical phases, where purely scientific 
interests dominate, and toward the social and psychologi- 
cal problems of the family, where applied science seeks 
to be of service.” 





OW to measure, scientifically, success in marriage 
is the subject of a study by Jessie Bernard, of 
Washington University, in the same issue of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology. However hazy may be ideas 
as to what parents should be, there are plenty of con- 
victions as to what husbands or wives should be. One 
woman who “showed an average degree of satisfaction 
with her husband” sent in the following statement. 
I am glad that my husband is: 
Kind and sympathetic very often. 
Generous. 
Fond of beauty. 
Loves the outdoors. 
Social minded. 
Conscientiously tries to do his best for family welfare. 
I wish that he would not: 
Swear. 
Flare into anger on such slight provocation. 
Be so unconscious of my desire for occasional frivolity. 
Ignore the realization that to be of the family he must par- 
ticipate in its struggles and its fun. 
Shun social and casual intercourse with friends and acquain- 
tances. 
Glad that he does: 
He does not do anything I dislike. 
Wish that he would: 
Take more interest in his home and family and take us out 
more often. 
Talk to us when he comes home. 
Be more courteous. 
Be less restless. 

This may be a unique case, a hap. legom., as the Greek 
grammarians say. But if such another exists, he might 
develop into a still more satisfactory husband if he (and 
she) had a clearer concept of their partnership function 
as parent educators. If they wish to learn more of this, 
let them attend the thirteenth annual convention of the 
National Council of Catholic Women, to be held in St. 
Paul, Minn., October 7-11 of this year where this matter 
will be discussed. “ Parent Education in Foreign-Born 
Groups,” “Catholic Parent-Teacher Associations,” and 
kindred topics will be treated. His Excellency, the Apos- 
tolic Delegate to the United States, will speak at the Tues- 
day session on “ Catholic Action.” THE PILcriM. 
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Seymour Adelman’s Thompsoniana 


TERENCE L. ConNnNoL_LyY, S.J. 

AST year the twenty-fifth anniversary of Francis 

Thompson’s death passed without any notable com- 
memoration in this country. Yet, in England, in a very 
interesting interview apropos of the event, Wilfrid Mey- 
nell spoke of the unusual interest in Thompson’s poetry 
manifested on this side of the Atlantic. He especially 
mentioned the Thompsoniana in the possession of Sey- 
mour Adelman of Chester, Pa., and paid it the compli- 
ment of being the second best collection in existence. 
Thanks to this remark and the kindness of Mr. Adelman, 
the present writer has had the privilege of examining these 
treasures and of hearing their story as told by Mr. Adel- 
man himself. 

It was during his early days as a student in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania that young Adelman chanced upon 
“The Hound of Heaven” while reading the anthology 
used in his English course. Today this volume has the 
place of honor in his collection and gives it a very human 
touch. In fact, there is something peculiarly human and 
vital about everything that this young man possesses, for 
he is not a mere collector of manuscripts and first editions. 
His every effort of the past eight years has been directed 
to one end—the making of Thompson’s work better known 
through his collection so that others may come to share 
the apocalypse of wonder and esthetic delight that began 
with his first reading of “ The Hound of Heaven.” 

To me the most precious volume in the collection is 
the little penny note book of Ushaw days containing 
Thompson’s earliest work—nine poems, an essay, and a 
prose fantasy, only one of which has ever been published 
in book form. Among the original manuscripts of in- 
dividual poems are “ Buona Notte,” so precious to those 
who share Thompson’s love of Shelley, “ Love’s Alms- 
man Plaineth His Fare,” “ All Flesh,” an unpublished 
poem called “Marah Amarior,” and the first draft of 
“ Peace,” especially interesting to the student of Thomp- 
son’s technique. There is the Preface to “ Sister Songs,” 
with its delicate allusion to Thompson’s unconscious 
plagiarism from Patmore, to whom he refers as “a poet 
rich enough to lend to the poor.” In the complete proof 
sheets of “ Sister Songs” there are abundant marginal 
corrections in Thompson’s own handwriting and many 
passages that have been omitted in the final form of the 
poem with which we are familiar. The omission of these 
passages is clearly an improvement upon the poem as a 
whole, but some of them are intensely interesting in them- 
selves. Such, for instance, are the charming lines in which 
Thompson voices his envy of a toy Burmese idol that 
had won the love of little Madeline Meynell to whom 
the First Part of “ Sister Songs” was written: 

But out, alack, unhappy me! 
For I have a rival, 
A rival from the ancestral East, 


Never such a rival 
Heard I that a human 
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Heart for its trial 
Was sent by the spawning East 
Out of her crew! 
Never did such a rival 
Teach a lover sighing, 
Never such a suitor 
Man yet knew! 
A wooden Burmese idol, 
In passing favour held; 
To whom the dusky knees have kneeled, 
(Abominable rival !— 
I am glad he has lost his bell.) 
A wry-mouthed idol, 
A lurdane Burmese idol, 
Most grisly and gruesome, 
Most hideous of hue. 


Ah, had the gods but made me, 

But made me, but made me, 

A wooden Burmese idol, 

Most hideous and rueful, 

Most dreadful to view! 

Then small lips would sue to me, 

And small hands coy me, 

And small mouths call me “ Beautiful.” 

Among the prose manuscripts a book review of “ The 
Church and Kindness to Animals ” shows Thompson in a 
gently ironical mood. A fair example is this: 

To the moderate mind it seems clear that the taking of animal life 
is a necessity. The opposite view, it appears to us, logically involves 
the infamy of all germicides, and the abominableness of murder- 
ing innocent microbes only seeking for a living. The greatest 
happiness of the greatest number obliges man to give place to the 
microbes, who, on any true principle of universal suffrage, would 
outvote him every time. 

Then there is the review of Ernest Dowson’s “ Poems,” 
invaluable as an illustration of Thompson’s critical powers, 
and his expression of such fundamental truths as this: 

The major poet moulds more than he is moulded by his en- 
vironment. And it may be doubted whether the most accom- 
plished morbidity can survive the supreme test of time. In the 
long run sanity endures: the finest art goes under if it be perverse 
and perverted art, though for a while it may create a life under 
the ribs of death. , 

Dowson, judged by such principles, is, according to 
Thompson’s final conclusion, one whom 

The central defect of power keeps still a lesser poet—a poet of 
the bitten apple, without the core of fire which made Rossetti, for 
instance, far more than a lesser poet. And then, too, unlike Ros- 
setti, he has no brain, but just pure feminine sensibility. 

Thompson’s letters in Mr. Adelman’s possession are 
especially interesting because of the poet’s different moods 
reflected in them. One discusses the “ Orient Ode” with 
Patmore. Another is the incomparable letter of condo- 
lence written to Mrs. Patmore on the occasion of Pat- 
more’s death. A friendly note to Alice Meynell tells her 
of his safe arrival after a journey, and, in a playful bit 
of correspondence with her son Everard, Thompson gloats 
over the victory of his favorite cricketers in a match with 
Australia. The series of letters written to the editors 
Lewis Hind and Wilfred Whitten attempts to explain re- 
peated delays in sending book-reviews and brings out 
with tragic pathos the poet’s dilatoriness that increased 
with the years as his frail body failed him more and more. 
Besides these letters in Thompson’s own hand, there are 
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some very interesting ones written by the Meynells in the 
poet’s behalf. 

Among the rare volumes of Thompson’s printed works 
there is a copy of the first edition of “ Poems” inscribed 
in Thompson’s own handwriting to his friend Arthur 
Hutchinson, then editor of the Windsor Magazine. An- 
other volume of “ Poems” is one of twelve copies that 
were printed and bound in full vellum. There is a special 
advance copy of “ Songs-Wing-to-Wing,” that was sent 
to John Lane to enable him to judge the appearance of the 
poem when printed, a copy of the rare first edition of the 
same poem under the same title printed in London, 1895, 
and a copy of the first edition of the same poem 
under the title “ Sister Songs,” inscribed by Thompson 
to Coventry Patmore. A copy of the first edition of the 
famous essay, “ Shelley,” bears the book plate of George 
Meredith’s son, though the volume originally belonged to 
George Meredith himself, and in it is the letter of presen- 
tation written by Wilfrid Meynell. “ The Child Set in 
the Midst,” an anthology of child poems compiled by Wil- 
frid Meynell, the first book to contain any of Thompson’s 
poems, is represented by a copy of the first edition in- 
scribed by Mr. Meynell to J. C. Squire. 

A little manuscript that in view of the consequences of 
its writing is singularly precious to Thompson enthusiasts 
is Richard LeGallienne’s reader’s report to John Lane. 
Its first brief sentence is the one that counts: “ Would 
certainly publish.” Then follows a criticism of the poems 
written in a fragmentary, casual manner, referring to 
them as: “ Rich, colored, Oriental things, marked by a 
fine, extremely Latinized style, a sumptuous fancy and 
some splendid lines.” 

The last manuscript is a portion of Coventry Patmore’s 
characterization of Emerson, copied in Thompson’s hand- 
writing. It is probably the expression of Patmore’s per- 
sonal reaction to the personality of the Sage of Concord 
when they met in England. Certainly it is not flattering 
to Emerson. The pith of it is here: 

He not only could not forget himself, but he could not forget 
his grammar; and when he talked, he seemed rather to be “com- 
posing” his thoughts than thinking them. . . . Emerson though 
a good man—that is, one who lived up to his lights—had little or 
no conscience. He admired good, but did not love it; he de- 
nounced evil, but did not hate it. 

This is a very inadequate description of the collection 
that through the kindness of Mr. Adelman will be ex- 
hibited at Boston College in the great hall of the library 
during the latter part of the first week in October. Those 
who share Thompson’s disdain of promptness may call it 
a commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
poet’s death. The punctilious will surely prefer to look 
upon it as the commemoration of the fortieth anniversary 
of the publication of “ Poems,” or the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the publication of the definitive edition of the 
poet’s work edited by Mr. Meynell. For real lovers of 
Francis Thompson it will be a reparative commemoration 
of the life and work of one who despite his humility of 
soul and his awful consciousness of the inevitableness 
of death, prophesied the immortality of his song in 


these lines: 
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Love! J fall into the claws of Time: 

But lasts within a leavéd rhyme 

All that the world of me esteems— 

My withered dreams, my withered dreams. 


Fortunate are the Thompsonians of Boston in thus be- 
ing able to draw closer, if only for some days, to him who, 
like his closest of kin, Shelley, wove dreams that will not 
wither, and sang songs that will not die. 


. REVIEWS 
The Philosophy of Henry George. By Grorce R. Getcer. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. $3.00. 

In the present preoccupation with economics it is often fashion- 
able to neglect philosophy. In the eyes of many, few things are 
more concrete than wealth and nothing more abstract than meta- 
physics. It is a significant and hopeful sign, therefore, when 
economists turn to ethics to solve their problems. Henry George’s 
crusade was more than a demand for the single tax. It was an 
effort to find a new approach to fundamental ethical concepts, 
and it was his moral purpose that imparted vitality and rich- 
ness to the fiscal details of his program. Like Plato, he under- 
stood that the realization of ideals may often depend upon satis- 
fied or unsatisfied human wants. And no student of the past fifty 
years would claim that the chasm between business and morals 
has been bridged since Henry George wrote “ Progress and 
Poverty.” In recalling George’s theories to the attention of the 
scholarly world, Professor Geiger has divided his book into two 
parts: the first, treating the historical and expository aspects of 
his subject, and the second, suggesting its philosophical implica- 
tions. The biographical sketch in the second chapter is informative 
as well as entertaining, while separate sections are devoted to the 
celebrated controversies which involved Herbert Spencer, Leo 
XIII, and Dr. McGlynn. In the latter case Dr. Geiger misses 
the point that disobedience to ecclesiastical superiors may very 
properly be punished without any censure of economic or political 
doctrine. There is an interesting account of George’s religious 
convictions and of his keen interest in the existence of a First 
Cause, immortality, and the necessity of faith. Perhaps the best 
chapter in the book is that which evaluates the results of the 
reformer’s work in Australia, New Zealand, Great Britain, and 
several States of the Union. On the philosophic side, however, 
Dr. Geiger is lamentably weak. He fails to grasp the true sig- 
nificance of the natural law and natural rights. Evidently, he read 
little of Thomas Aquinas and nothing of Bellarmine and Suarez. 
What he terms ethics is merely social expediency. The inadequacy 
of the latter in schemes of social reform has been abundantly 
demonstrated. Obedience to Divine law is the true road to social 
justice. i ve 
A Cultural History of the Modern Age. Volume III. By Econ 

Friepett. Translated from the German by CHARLES FRANCIS 

ATKINSON. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $5.00. 


This attempt to trace the cultural history of the West em- 
braces and evaluates such widely disparate movements as im- 
pressionistic painting and the Kulturkampf, psychoanalysis and 
modern industrialism. The birth of the modern age Friedell 
ascribes to the period from the Black Death to the Thirty Years’ 
War; its flowering to the period from the Thirty Years’ War 
to the Congress of Vienna; its death to the period from the Con- 
gress of Vienna to the present, the period covered by the third 
volume. To the author Western civilization has entered irrevo- 
cably into the last stages of dissolution. The section dealing with 
the post-War period bears the sensational title “The Collapse 
of Reality.” The resultant of all the forces of Liberalism, democ- 
racy, industrialism and mechanization is cultural death. “With 
his entry into the present, Modern Man reaches the inmost in- 
fernal circle of suffering which is as absurd as it is necessary.” 
The work is apparently in the tradition of Spengler, with its 
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insistence upon an inevitable life cycle for a culture, fixed by an 
inner determinism and expressing itself in necessary phases. Like 
Spengler, too, Friedell is forced by his theory to a strained and 
arbitrary interpretation of facts. Friedell’s book contains a vast 
store of literary, artistic, and philosophical lore and criticism. 
He has the power to make great personalities stand out as con- 
crete embodiments of an age or period; his treatment of Bismarck 
and Nietzsche, though perhaps distorted in the latter case, is par- 
ticularly effective. G. J. M. 





Democracy in Crisis. By Harotp J. Lasxi. Chapel Hill: The 

University of North Carolina Press. $3.50. 

The work here reviewed is not so much a pessimistic criticism 
of democracy as an assured prophecy of the coming of the So- 
cialist State. Mr. Laski seems quite convinced of its inevitability. 
The wish in his case seems father to the thought. If the writer 
would disassociate himself from the Socialistic intelligentsia, he 
might learn that the average man has no enthusiasm for fine- 
spun theories. There may be and ought to be considerable grum- 
bling and protest against the accidental evils in the present demo- 
cratic system, but that offers no proof that ordinary folk are go- 
ing to throw to the winds the essential securities of property and 
legitimate profit for the phantoms of a State served on the motive 
of pure idealism. In the discussion of economic and special con- 
ditions, Mr. Laski speaks from a materialistic viewpoint. He 
se ~« ‘*otally unaware of any understanding of the Catholic 
Church, or even of her existence. Never once does he allude to 
the social doctrines of Leo XIII or of Pius XI. He gives no 
sign that he is cognizant of the fact that there exists a body in 
this modern world, an organization of over 300,000,000 people, 
almost all of whom are passionately devoted to its principles, most 
firmly united together, and intensely loyal to their leader, in a 
word, the Catholic Church, a Church which presents a social and 
economic program directly challenging his own. Can one honestly 
ignore the challenge of three hundred millions? It is possible that 
Mr. Laski lumps Catholicism with the Protestant sects into one 
great nebulous, decadent organization. Protestantism in its creed 
and moral code is surely passé; but Catholicism is decidedly alive 
and vibrant. Certainly the man who is so blind or so ill-informed 
about the tremendous fact of the existence of the Catholic Church 
and its program for social and economic problems has no right to 
pose as a critic of the present-day world, or to pretend to prophesy 
for the future society. M. P. H. 





Adamanta. Ky Pxuito Laos Mitts, S.T.D. Washington: The 

Bengalese Press. $3.00. 

Not even the most prejudiced evolutionist would dare to main- 
tain that the so-called missing link has been unearthed. Father 
Mills submits cogent reasons why the missing link will never be 
unearthed. It is nothing more or less than a figment of fictitious 
science. Comparative anatomy and psychology interpose an im- 
passable gulf between brute and uuman creatures. The Java man 
is not a man, while the Neanderthal remnants bear witness to a 
type of humanity not primitive, but decadent. Modern archeology 
has explored the hidden recesses of the Eolithic Age and has re- 
vealed not only the exalted state of Primitive man but also traces 
of a crystal or diamond industry. In like manner ethnology has 
investigated the peoples called primitive and established the con- 
soling fact that the human race was noble in its beginnings. It is 
one thing, however, to demonstrate the ancestral purity of man- 
kind, and another thing to paint into the picture all the details. 
For example, Father Mills isolates Paradise in Central Asia and 
postulates six stages of human regress and progress. Here it 
must be noted that he is discussing problems as yet before the 
court and hence awaiting a decisive solution. Be this as it may, 
“ Adamanta ” is a noteworthy addition to anthropological literature 
and an illuminating commentary on the.author’s monumental “ Pre- 
historic Religion” and “The Asiatic Arcadia,” of which it is the 
sum and complement. > ea 
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El Idioma de Puerto Rico y el Idioma Escolar de Puerto Rico. 
By Eprranio FernANpez Vanca. San Juan de Puerto Rico: 
Editorial Cantero Fernandez & Co., Inc. 

Half a century ago there was much criticism in the Western 
World of the decree of Imperial Germany imposing German as 
the language of the schools in Alsace and Lorraine. Today some- 
thing of the same thing is happening in Puerto Rico and we 
Americans are this time the offending party. Sr. E. Fernandez 
Vanga rises as the champion of the vernacular of his country 
against the inroads of English, especially in the school system. 
The present book is a collection of articles by the author, pub- 
lished between 1915 and 1931, in which he presents clearly and 
forcefully the view of his compatriots in this matter. The first 
section of the collection, entitled “Un Texto de Historia puer- 
torriquena,” is an interesting commentary on the Nordic bias 
evidenced in so many of the history texts even of our own Ameri- 
can schools. The other sections are quite as pertinent. The 
author’s ideas deserve a hearing from the American public, at 
least that group of Americans which can remedy the situation. 
He feels deeply and writes convincingly. The future of the civ- 
ilization of Puerto Rico rests on the decision of America given 
to this important question. J. F. B. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Sociology.—“ Some Basic Statistics in Social Work” (Colum- 
bia University Press. $3.50), by Philip Klein and Ruth Voris, 
represents a valuable pioneer effort in the application of statistical 
method to the field of social work and, more specifically, of 
family welfare work. Old methods are scientifically applied to 
new fields. Welfare work was selected “because it more clearly 
represents the problems of social rehabilitation as a community 
function.” The area selected for study was the Bronx and Man- 
hattan of New York City through the cooperation of four major 
family-welfare agencies. Despite the frankly admitted limitations 
of the study and the problematical effects of the depression on 
the findings, the book throws new light on some important prub- 
lems of social work. 

Under the captious title of “ Freedom for Mothers” (Dorrance. 
$1.75) John O’Kelly Smith presents an unique analysis and solu- 
tion of society’s major ills. Poverty, prostitution, and war find 
their ultimate explanation in the dual cause, private monopoly in 
land and unrecompensed motherhood. The remedy for both cause 
and effect is found in the diversion of the rent of land to mothers 
through the application of the Single Tax. The “freedom for 
mothers” here advocated is economic independence to be realized 
by State compensation similar to that which society provides for 
other branches of labor! Aside from the objectionable features 
of the doctrine of the single tax, the book contains a questionable 
social philosophy. 

One of the most interesting and valuable brochures recently pub- 
lished is “A Manual of Catholic Action” (Gill. 2s.) by “An 
Irish Priest.” The booklet is divided into four parts; the first 
giving an account of some forty current erroneous systems. The 
three remaining parts are devoted to Catholic sociology, Catholic 
Action in its varied spheres, and an explanation of the Catholic 
position on many matters of wide interest. Too much praise 
cannot be given to the most excellent index, which in itself is of 
exceeding value from every point of view. 

Students of social science will read with interest a record of 
the problems and accomplishments of New York State’s newly 
created division of parole in “ Second Annual Report of the Divi- 
sion of Parole of the Executive Department, 1931” (J. B. Lyon 
Company, New York). In spite of overwhelming problems it has 
succeeded during its brief existence in justifying the high hopes 
of socially minded people who look to probation and parole as a 
humane method of readjusting many individual offenders to 
normal life. 

If we are to take its blurb literally, “Behind These Walls” 
(Macmillan. $2.00) by James R. Winning, depicts the actual ex- 
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periences of the author while serving a ten-year sentence for rob- 
bery under arms; and constitutes an arraignment of our whole 
system of punishing crime. True, the book gives us, in loathsome 
detail, the repulsive, even bestial conditions, under which the 
convicts of this penitentiary were forced to live. If such condi- 
tions exist in our prisons, no sane man could condone or excuse 
them; decency and humanity demand that they be remedied. But 
such a description does not constitute an arraignment of a system. 
To claim that it does, is to forget that the administration of 
human justice, for the very reason that it is human, will always 
be made ugly by the injustices of men; and it is to forget that 
the reform of convicts is not the only purpose of a prison system. 





Books on Germany.—A thousand years of the “History of 
Germany” (Macmillan. $2.75) are treated by Hermann Pinnow 
in a handbook of 450 pages. The work is divided into four main 
sections: The Empire of the Kaisers (900-1200); The Towns- 
folk (1200-1500); The Principality (1500-1800); The Citizens 
and their Empire (1800-1930). On most controversial subjects, 
such as the rise of the Papacy, the Protestant Rebellion, and the 
conflict of Bismarck with the Center Party, the author takes the 
anti-Catholic position for the most part. The translation by 
Mabel Brailsford is clear and accurate. There are two excellent 
indices (name and subject) and a useful appendix or glossary. 

A group of British scholars under the editorship of Jethro 
Bithell, M.A., have written for British students a compact one- 
volume reference book, “Germany: A Companion to German 
Studies” (Dial Press. $4.00), filled with information on German 
history, literature, painting, architecture, sculpture, and music. 
Each chapter, written by a specialist, is followed by a bibliography. 
The book is not in dictionary or encyclopedic form and the pages 
are too crowded to help the eye, but an index makes special ref- 
erence convenient. 





Vocational.—“ Trial and Error” (Carlyle House. $3.00) by 
Jack Woodford, “tells the entertaining truth,” as its jacket states, 
“about this busjness of writing and selling.” There is no doubt 
about the entertaining character of the book. The writer is very 
witty, and he says many things that are spicy and interesting, and 
helpful for the beginner; but his contempt for religion and its 
professors, and his crudeness in dealing with sex matters, forbid 
recommending the book unconditionally. 

Speaking from personal experiences, Gove Hambidge, the author 
of “ Time to Live” (McGraw-Hill. $1.50), tells of the happiness 
and fulsomeness of life that can be acquired if we view it not as 
successive hours of toil and patronization of standardized amuse- 
ments, but utilize and make free time for the fascinating pursuits 
that lie about us, as literature, arts and crafts in general, nature, 
etc. Though but simple reading, the idea that days can be whole- 
heartedly lived, not just monotonously followed, might be found 
worthwhile by some. 


Books Received —This list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 


reviewed in later issues. 
ae 8 Psycnotocy. Ada Hart Arlitt. $2.25. 


ALONG + Way. James Weldon i. wnson. $3.50. Viking. 
Besipe Gauirezr. Hector Bolitho. $2.50. Appleton-Century. 
Casu Item. Catharine Brody. $2.00. Longmans, Green. 
Curistmas Troincs. William Mais Auld. $1.50. 
Essay ANNUAL, 1933. Erich A. Walter. $1.00. Scott, Foresman. 
First to Go Bacx. Irina Skariatina. $2.75. Bobbs-Merrill. 
Fottow tHe Saints. Rev. Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. $1.50. Bensziger. 
History OF THE VULGATE IN ENGLAND FROM ALCUIN TO Rocer Bacon. 
H Glunz. $6.00. Macmillan. 
Levi Srirttman Ives. John O’Grady. $1.25. 
No Caste tn SPAIN. illiam McFee. $2. so. eo Doran. 
Not Att Satnts. Elizabeth Rayner. $2.00. Longmans, reen. 
Ovtpv San Francisco. Ruth C. Mitchell. $5.00. Appleton-Century. 
Parr or Payamas, A. Russell Medcraft. 35 cents. French. 
Persons One anp Taree. Shepherd Ivory Franz. $2.00. McGraw-Hill. 
PottticaL Parties «tN THE Irish Free State. Warner Moss. $3.00. 
Columbia University Press. 
Pontiricta AMERICANA. Donald Shearer, O.M.Cap. $1.25. Wagner. 
re or SoctaAL Papsense. Valére Fallon, S.J. $3.20. Bensziger. 
ohn L. Balderston and J. E. Hoare. 75 cents. French. 
i = — un. Lucille Papin Borden. $2.00. Macmillan. 
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The Angel in the House. Matched Pearls. Priest or 
Pagan. 

Many of those who have fallen under the spell of Kathleen 
Norris’ captivating style and gracious spirit will be disappointed 
in her latest novel, “The Angel in the House” (Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.00), because of the “unpleasant” episode which is im- 
plied in the book’s exciting climax. For more than a hundred pages 
the reader is led to believe that Jed Calhoun, an intelligent, cul- 
tured idealist of thirty, who has fallen deeply in love with Lee 
Fargo, a charming and lovely widow of thirty-nine, would on the 
eve of his marriage throw her over and elope with Angela, her 
neurotic, jealous, and monumentally selfish daughter. It is re- 
volting as well as too much for belief. Mrs. Norris labors to 
breathe life into her “ Angel,” using characteristic actions, dia- 
logue, letters, and even poetry. But in the end she is compelled 
to admit that she is pathological and to introduce a psychiatrist 
to prescribe a cure. In Jed Calhoun she sketches a restrained, 
high-minded American who vaults from one high peak of emotion 
to another without passing through the deep valley which always 
lies in between. The result is merely a sketch: not a man but 
a kind of “stuffed shirt.” In Lee Fargo, however, Mrs. Norris 
has created another notable and distinguished character, and, i 
revealing her to the reader, displays all her keen insight, her warm 
sympathy, her rare understanding. Discerning readers will enjoy 
the story not for its substance, but for its fascinating manner. 

The name of Grace Livingston Hill is well known in the field 
of romantic fiction and is synonymous with stories of the better 
type both from the viewpoint of morality and literary technique. 
“ Matched Pearls” (Lippincott. $2.00), her latest book, is no ex- 
ception. Aside from offering us a charmingly written story, Miss 
Hill presents a definite moral lesson. Constance Courtland, ultra- 
modern, hypocritically consents to join her grandmother’s church 
in order to receive a matched and flawless string of pearls. Her 
cynicism and ridicule of religious tenets is gradualiy abated by 
the enlightening presence of Seagrave, a philosopher and student 
of the Bible. Her meetings with Seagrave and especially her 
dependence upon him for spiritual consolation at the death bed of 
her college roommate, Doris, who is afraid to die, eventually cul- 
minate in a somewhat idyllic romance. Throughout this story, 
which is written in a very reverent vein, the author stresses the 
value of religious concepts for an appreciation of the real mean- 
ing of life and the ultimate end of all things. The author’s deft 
characterization of the contrast between the sophisticated Con- 
stance and her Victorian grandmother is delightful. 

The fascinating touch of magic is fearlessly prominent in John 
Rathbone Oliver’s latest novel, “ Priest or Pagan” (Knopf. $2.50). 
The content of this most unusual book ranges from extreme to 
extreme; it nourishes itself, in so many instances, on the benevo- 
lent influences of sincere, simple religion, but verging sometimes 
on pious sentiment. And this is one extreme. The other not 
infrequently sates its morbid self in the deepest depths of pravity. 
Now for all this balancing and juxtaposing of the good and evil 
forces, the book makes no pretense to disguise its excessive ab- 
normality. Throughout the enigmatic career of the central figure, 
an Angelican clergyman who voluntarily leads himself at inter- 
vals into the sinister meshes of black magic (and this of itself 
were enough confusion, though the reader will yet be worse con- 
founded), one nevertheless stoutly hopes for the solution that will 
put the roseate touch of complete satisfaction to his interest in the 
story. The mills of God, we must understand, do not grind our 
way, and so we walk off very much dazed, I fear, and not a little 
disappointed. The female characters complacently maintain them- 
selves within their rather uneventful sphere. In this sense the 
book has some claim to distinction, for its machinery does not 
involve any scintillating romance for the chief character. Por- 
traying a combat in which a human soul is violently torn between 
the powers of good and evil, the book provides a monstrous over- 
dose of gruesome perversity; nor ought a cultural atmosphere be 
reckoned as compensation for what may be lacking in propriety. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Anchoret in the Belfry 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am much intrigued as to whether that word Serendipity 
(Serendippy in its participial form) in America for September 
16 was found in some old dictionary or is a reaction to the 
Anchoret’s ubicating in a hen house at Auriesville. In my native 
island the more forthright and less delicate spoken of the inhabi- 
tants refer to one as being “dippy,” as one might say “goofy” 
or “bats in the belfry.” And being, in quite a humble way, of 
course, acquainted with an anchoret or so, and with the moods 
and tenses thereof, the possibility of the two participial forms 
“Dippy” and “ Serendippy ” being, so to speak, sisters under the 
skin, leaves me, as Duns Scotus said, holding the bag. 

New York. Joun Butt, Jr. 


Prohibition and Parents 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It occurs to me that there is a side to the Prohibition question 
that has been too seldom touched upon. We have heard lots about 
youth and Prohibition; but how about Prohibition and parents? 

I am the mother of adolescent children. These children are in- 
fluenced by the type of friend they pass time with; and these 
friends are in the regular course of things a reflection of the 
kind of parents in whose care heaven has placed them. There- 
fore I feel I have a right to demand decency of parenthood. And 
if there is to be a revival of pulsing, militant Catholicism, it will 
have to start not only in a literary renascence, but deeper even 
than that—in the reformation of the personal conduct of parents 
who have the control of two generations of souls in their keeping. 

Liquor has become the staff of social life. Conversation is a 
lost art. A party moves sluggishly along until] the highball ap- 
pears. And highballs keep appearing with such frequency that 
the ability to keep count of their number soon deserts all present. 

Now this is no brief for Prohibition. I am not an abstainer. 
I am mindful of the sparkle of amber ale in the old English 
taverns and the congenial humor and undying literature to which 
it gave birth. And I recall with reverence the plea of the Perfect 
Hostess, “ They have no wine.” What I am pleading for is a 
dividing line between conviviality and debauchery. There are 
scenes at ultra-fashionable parties that would precipitate the most 
hardened movie censor from his swivel chair. And one frequent- 
ly returns home from them wishing it were possible, somehow, to 
use an antiseptic on one’s soul! 

Now, what about the children listening upstairs? What about 
the promiscuous movies they are dumped into in order to get them 
out of the way, either during the party, or next day, so aad can 
rest? One of these mothers said to me recently when I questioned 
the propriety of allowing children to attend a certain picture: 
“Oh, I don’t think it matters much what they see; they get so used 
to it they don’t mind anything.” But possibly this mother may 
live to see the day when her children will become so “used to 
it” in their own lives that they won’t mind it there, either! 

And what about Confession? These parents go to the Sacra- 
ments. Then why don’t we hear more denunciation of this abuse 
from the pulpits? Can it be that consciences have become so 
dulled by repetition that they do not consider what they call “a 
good party” sinful enough to confess? This indeed is the real 
danger point in the decadence. And how fight it? 

Why not more ringing denunciation of the evils of modern 
social conduct? We hear plenty about divorce, mixed marriage, 
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contraception. But hosts of souls can go to perdition knowing 
nothing about any of these abuses. And it might do us good to 
calculate just how much of the above-named abuse has had its 
start in an over-indulgence in liquor! 

On the bookshelves of life Omar Khayyam is found too often 
where Thomas a Kempis belongs. “Live and enjoy” has been 
substituted for “ Watch and pray.” And there are pitifully few 
of us left to gather under the sanctuary lamp of faith and cry out, 
“Lord, save us, lest we perish”! 

New York. M. V. D. 


Film Advertising 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Of late many letters and articles protesting the evils of the 
present-day movies have appeared in Catholic papers and maga- 
zines. But up to date no articles, or very few, have appeared 
against the type of advertisement the moving pictures receive. 

The manner in which moving pictures are advertised on placards 
in front of the theaters, on billboards, and in the newspapers con- 
stitute a more serious and more menacing peril to our people than 
the movies themselves. For, in the first place, the advertisements, 
in many cases, are more indecent and more suggestive than the 
pictures which they advertise. In the second place, there are 
thousands of people who see and read the moving-picture adver- 
tisements but who do not witness the pictures. These advertise- 
ments always appear in the most conspicuous places in a town or 
city. They are so located that it is almost impossible not to rest 
one’s eyes upon them. The moving-picture corporations certainly 
appreciate the value of advertising and they certainly know how 
to advertise. With them it is a science. 

In the third place, mothers can protect their children from the 
evils of the movies by keeping them away from questionable films. 
But it is impossible for them to safeguard their children from the 
evils of obscene advertising. Each day millions of school children 
on their way to and from schools pass by billboards plastered with 
obscene scenes which have a poisonous effect upon their minds. 
Their little eyes are quick to notice such things. Children, of 
course, always look at the pictures in the newspapers. 

Any priest who deals with children realizes that the moving- 
picture advertisements constitute a very great evil. It is my 
opinion that it is more important to protest against indecent movie 
advertisements than it is to protest against indecent movies. It is 
also my opinion that a deadly blow can be dealt obscene moving 
pictures by abolishing the indecent manner in which they are 
advertised. 

I hope one of your editors will by means of his pen wage a 
crusade against indecent moving-picture advertising which in time 
may bear fruit in the form of an advertising censorship by the 
proper authorities, if such is not yet the case. 

Columbia, Pa. (Rev.) THomas B. Rery. 


A Protest 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The yearning for materiai and social prestige is not confined to 
the socially-ambitious Catholics, whom “A New Curate” wrote 
about in this column a few weeks ago. Some of our Catholic 
educational executives in filling the openings on the faculties of 
their institutions have utterly disregarded “the common variety” 
of Catholic-trained pedagogues, and have gone in for the more 
rare and valuable specimens nurtured by the fashionable univer- 
sities. 

The teaching field of the Catholic-trained product was always 
limited enough. By attending a Catholic college and graduate 
school, he restricted his possible scope of employment to public- 
school systems and Catholic schools. In pre-depression days, 
when the positions in Catholic schools were considered unstable and 
poorly paid, the Catliolic educational product had no competition, 
but for the past few years the alumni of the famous secular uni- 
versities have deigned to consider teaching in Catholic colleges 
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and universities. The same educators who have anathematized 
these secular universities as “godless” and who have condemned 
Catholics attending them as motivated by “ancient maxims of 
worldliness” now welcome their graduates to positions in their 
institutions. The man from a Catholic school offering himself as 
a candidate in opposition to one of these highly-prized educational 
adornments is made to feel distinctly inferior in training and 
equipment. 

How can the clergy and the Church expect intelligent and ob- 
servant Catholic parents to send their children to Catholic colleges 
and universities when these same colleges and universities place 
a premium upon graduation from a secular university? 

Maybe I’m wrong. Perhaps the greater number of students and 
the higher academic standing gained for Catholic educational in- 
stitutions by staffing them with these high-powered degrees is 
ultimately more valuable than the good-will and esteem of a few 
disgruntled job seekers. And then, again, perhaps a Catholic 
graduate of a secular university who still retains a belief in his 
religion after years of professorial disdain deserves some reward. 

At any rate, the disappointed Catholic-trained teacher experi- 
ences perfectly that sensation of being left to “hold the bag.” In 
his high-school days, he was told of the weighty reasons obligat- 
ing him to attend a Catholic college, and during his university 
lectures, he was assured that he was getting a type of training 
which fitted him to be a leader of men. But somehow or other 
after Commencement the practical faith of Catholic authorities in 
their individual output seemed to wane. The slogan, “ A Catholic 
college for the Catholic student,” ought to be used as something 
more than a bludgeon with which to increase attendance at Catholic 
schools. 

Boston. T. J. Fravin. 


Checking Up on the Dailies 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

During the campaign of 1928, when religion was only an in- 
direct issue in the person of the Democratic candidate, a certain 
daily publication in the city of Boston, which should have been 
found supporting Smith but which in reality rigorously opposed 
him (not on religious grounds but for other unworthy reasons), 
was immediately and almost spontaneously boycotted by the Cath- 
olics of this large metropolitan area. The result has been that 
this particular publication has been in the red ever since and 
would ordinarily have been forced to suspend publication were it 
not for the ability of its owner to continue its publication at a 
loss in the hope that time would heal the wound. 

The Catholic readers of this paper acted because they had an 
actual knowledge of the issues involved and were in a position to 
judge the merits of the question for themselves. 

Why don’t these same Catholic readers act similarly when the 
daily publications of Boston continually and consistently defame 
their Church by insidiously misrepresenting the conflict in Mexico 
and Spain? Simply because they do not know what it is all about. 
The issues are not clearly drawn and the significance of the spa- 
cious editorial and colored news items are entirely lost on them. 

A group of Catholic laymen should be organized in every large 
city for the sole purpose of keeping a check on the daily publica- 
tions and their treatment of Catholic news and events in their 
editorial and news columns. These groups could officially present 
their grievances to the various editors with suggestions for im- 
provement. If this method of approval failed, they could then 
interview the various Catholic advertisers with a view to having 
pressure brought to bear on the publications from this angle. If 
this device failed, notice could then be served on the publication 
that the issue was going to be carried directly to the Catholic 
population of the city in question through the medium of the 
countless Catholic organizations and special meetings of Catholics 
called for that purpose. In each instance the campaign should be 
started against one and only one publication, and the publication 
to be singled out should be the one which theoretically should be 
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the most partial to the Catholic population, the one receiving the 
greatest support from the Catholic reading public. 

Needless to say, if such groups were formed results would be 
quickly achieved, for no daily paper would want to enter into a 
life and death struggle with an organized group which had the 
power of life and death to exert as it saw fit. 

Each group of laymen should have as members one representa- 
tive of the clergy, who would be appointed by the proper authority, 
and one reputable Catholic lawyer for reasons which are quite 
obvious. As the daily publications in the smaller cities are largely 
influenced by what the dailies in the large metropolitan areas do, 
it is easily seen that if matters were righted in cities such as 
Boston, New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, etc., the 
evil of which we complain would be all but eliminated. 

Reading, Mass. James F. Desmonp. 


How Would Negroes Vote? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Catholic schools closed in Toronto for lack of funds—Oregon 
attempting to force all children to attend the public schools—the 
Attorney General of Ohio denying any allocation of school funds 
to parish schools—Federal aid being considered for private, as 
well as public, schools—priests and sisters everywhere crying: 
“Help our schools.” Just what is happening to our parish school 
system, and how independent is it going to be in the future? Is 
it going to have to depend upon State and Federal funds; is the 
proposed aid going to have to be voted upon, and, if it is, how 
will Negroes vote? 

It is hazardous to predict with too much assurance how any 
group would vote; and the colored group, as other groups, does 
not vote en masse. However, it would be safe to suggest that, since 
the bulk of the Negro population probably would not be favor- 
ably disposed toward aiding Catholic schools in any way, it is 
likely that they would vote accordingly; and here are some 
reasons: (1) It is estimated that there are between 250,000 and 
300,000 colored Catholics and between 12,000,000 and 13,000,000 
colored non-Catholics; (2) The larger part of the colored popu- 
lation regards the Catholic Church as its bitter enemy, and looks 
upon Catholics as perhaps the most prejudiced group in the United 
States; (3) This attitude is based to a great extent upon the 
almost country-wide policy of segregation in the Catholic educa- 
tional institutions, so that, to most colored persons, Catholicism is 
equivalent to “ Jim-Crowism.” ven in large centers, such as 
Chicago, where there is no segregation in public schools, a more 
or less rigid segregation exists in the parish schools. The National 
Catholic University, Notre Dame, and many other large Catholic 
universities deny admittance to colored students. As a result, large 
numbers of colored Catholics get their higher education from 
Protestant schools; (4) A widespread fight against segregation 
and discrimination is being waged by the Communist Party, the 
International Labor Defense, and other organizations which are 
bitterly opposed to the Catholic Church; and steady progress is 
being made by these groups in the colored population, because of 
their outspoken advocacy of equal opportunity; (5) The failure 
of many of the Catholic hierarchy and laity to meet these issues 
frankly is causing a steady “leakage” of colored Catholics and 
is serving to hinder the conversion of the millions outside the 
fold, for these millions are slowly but surely organizing to com- 
bat all forms of discrimination. 

In many States, the colored population easily might turn a con- 
test one way or the other. This is particularly true in such states 
as Ohio, Illinois, New York, and some of the border States. Even 
in the South there is likelihood that colored people will enjoy the 
franchise to a greater extent than before. And so, if our parish 
schools are going to be forced to turn to the State for assistance 
or for survival, how would Negroes vote? 

Chicago. Artuur G. Fats, M.D., 

President, Chicago Branch National 
Catholic Interracial Federation. 
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Home News.—To provide aid for the destitute unem- 
ployed, President Roosevelt on September 21 authorized 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration to buy 
$75,000,000 worth of surplus food and clothing materials 
for distribution among them. This plan was decided 
upon as a direct means of supplementing and assuring 
adequate relief to the 3,500,000 families now on relief 
rolls, and as an indirect way of expanding outlets and 
thus raising commodity prices. On September 22 the 
President pledged the Government to lend to cotton 
farmers ten cents a pound on their holdings of this year’s 
crop. This move was understood as being taken to raise 
commodity prices and also to silence the demand for 
currency inflation. The offer was made on the condition 
that the farmers accept the program of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration for reducing the crops of 
1934 and 1935. It would involve potential loans of $400,- 
000,000 should all farmers still in possession of their 
1933 cotton take advantage of it. Under the agreement, 
growers would have to reduce planting next year by forty 
per cent under the average of the last five years, and 
reduce plantings of 1935 by not more than twenty-five 
per cent of the same base period. Another step toward 
industrial recovery was taken on September 25, when the 
President informed the heads of the United States Steel 
Corporation, the Bethlehem Steel Company, and the In- 
land Steel Company, that the Government was prepared to 
lend public-works funds to the railroads with which to 
buy up to 700,000 tons of steel rails, provided that the 
steel men would make low bids for the business. It was 
made a condition that the bids must be competitive, and 
that the price must be less than forty dollars a ton, the 
present standard for rails. On September 27, it was 
reported that the President and his advisers were hopeful 
of working out a plan under which the railroads might 
finance the purchase of rolling stock and other operating 
equipment under the same plan as that already projected 
for buying steel rails. These steps would have the two- 
fold effect, it was pointed out, of stimulating the steel 
industry to greatly increased activity and pushing up 
employment on the railroads. On September 21, the wage 
conference between the United Mine Workers of America 
and the bituminous-coal operators of the Appalachian 
field came to a close when a contract was signed covering 
wages and working conditions for 340,000 coal miners 
in hitherto non-union fields from Pennsylvania to Ala- 
bama. The document fixes the basic wage scales for 
nearly every mine in the country. President Roosevelt 
signed the wage agreement on September 22. 


Germany Lessens Boycott.—External pressure of 
foreign nations, still distrustful of the Hitler program 
because of race and minority discriminations, and internal 
economic difficulties, particularly in the matter of un- 
employment, seemed to have brought the German Govern- 
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ment to a more lenient attitude. On September 27, Dr. 
Kurt Schmitt, Minister of Economics, announced that 
discriminations betwen Aryan and non-Aryan business 
establishments would be discontinued on the ground that 
it “would unquestionably cause serious disturbances in the 
progress of economic recovery.” Dr. Paul Joseph 
Goebbels, the Minister of Propaganda, was said to be in 
perfect accord; and severe penalties were threatened 
against extremists who were loath to give up the anti- 
Jewish boycott. It was thought that this action would 
also lessen the social ostracism of the Jews and lead to 
the adoption of a more humane mode in dealing with 
minorities. It was reported that Chancelor Hitler was 
considering accepting a ruling of the League of Nations 
according to the traditional practice of safeguarding 
minorities. During an exciting trial to determine the 
cause of the burning of the Reichstag, it was reported 
that Marinus van der Lubbe, a half-wit, confessed having 
set fire to the Reichstag, the City Hall, and the palace 
of the former Kaiser. 


Deadlock in Cuba.—Efforts towards the formation of 
a coalition Government to take the place of the student- 
army administration of President Grau resulted in a 
deadlock when a series of conferences ended on Septem- 
ber 24 without agreement. The principal stumbling block 
in the negotiations was the determination of the Student 
Directorate to retain control of the Island through Presi- 
dent Grau, while the opposing factions remained equally 
determined to name a new President and Cabinet. 
Colonel Blas Hernandez, who was reported to have led a 
revolt in Camaguey Province, presented himself at the 
Presidential Palace and was cordially received by Presi- 
dent Grau. “I am not a rebel,” said the Colonel; “I 
want everybody to get behind the Government.” The 
500 army and navy officers, who from their quarters in 
the beleaguered National Hotel had defied the Govern- 
ment for the last three weeks, were ordered to report for 
duty within three days. A decree issued by the Govern- 
ment warned that those failing to report would be dropped 
from the rolls and deprived of all merits acquired in their 
military service. Another decree created a new armed force 
called the “ Revolutionary Guard,” its object being to as- 
sist the army in maintaining public order and especially to 
legalize the student militia, which had been formed to aid 
the Directorate in retaining control of the nation. In 
spite of the Communist agitation for a general strike, 
employes of Havana wholesalers and jobbers returned to 
work and thus relieved the threatened food shortage. The 
Communists staged a big demonstration on September 26 
in honor of the Communist student leader who was slain 
in Mexico City in 1929, allegedly by order of President 
Machado. Many red flags and large banners denouncing 
“Yankee imperialism ” were stationed in all parts of the 
throng. Red orators roundly denounced the Grau regime 
and urged all workers and soldiers to unite in the forma- 
tion of a new Government. 


Dollfuss Unites Austria—On September 27 before 
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the Assembly of the League of Nations Chancelor Doll- 
fuss outlined Austria’s present position and pointed the 
way to its future policies. The speech was acclaimed, all 
nations joining in the applause except Germany. He 
stressed Austria’s determination to preserve independent 
existence and to seek its own economic development ; he 
placed freedom and independence above everything; and 
he pleaded for economic reconstruction of the Danube 
Basin through the ministration of the League. In the 
meantime, at Vienna, the Heimwehr at a special meeting 
of its leaders unanimously voted to throw their full power 
behind the new Dollfuss Government and to join whole- 
heartedly the “ patriotic front,” which meant the end of 
separate existence as a party, in favor of a complete union. 
Present at the meeting were Vice-Chancelor Fey, two 
Cabinet members, and General Vaugoin, former Minister 
of War and now Director General of the Austrian rail- 
ways. The Socialists were still alarmed over the rumor 
that Dollfuss would establish concentration camps and 
outlaw the extreme Left and the extreme Right opposi- 
tion. Threats were made of civil war in Vienna, should 
the Socialists be denied their privileges in the Govern- 
ment. The Chancelor publicly denied any intention of 
interning the Opposition by a blanket condemnation, but 
individuals plotting against the welfare of the State or 
impeding the policies of the new Government would be 
severely dealt with. According to the new Constitution 
being prepared, the Government would be assisted by an 
Upper Chamber composed of representatives of the 
various professions and provinces, while a Lower 
Chamber of some seventy-five members would be elected 
by the people. ‘In this election fathers of large families 
and responsible citizens permanently employed over a 
period of years would have double votes, and the minimum 
voting age would be twenty-four. Over both Chambers 
would be a Council of State made up of twenty members 
appointed by the President. Reports that the new Gov- 
ernment was turning eyes to Archduke Otto of Hapsburg 
as a possible king were denied by the Chancelor, and he 
forbade the public reading of letters from the Archduke 
addressed to three municipalities of Austria. 


Hurricane in Mexico.—Tampico, Mexico’s greatest 
oil port, was struck by a hurricane on September 25, and 
it was reported that at least three-fourths of the city had 
been destroyed. Within two days, 184 bodies had been 
recovered by searchers, and thousands had been injured 
by the storm. Damage to the city was estimated as at 
least $5,000,000, and the Aguila Oil Company had suffered 
a loss estimated at $15,000,000, its refinery having been 
destroyed and all company-owned houses blown down. 
Martial law was declared in the city. All communications 
had been shut off, and railway service for miles around 
Tampico was halted as rails and ties were washed away. 
A new danger had arisen on September 27, as the Panuco 
and Tamesi Rivers rose to new heights, inundating large 
areas that had escaped the full brunt of the hurricane. 
There was also danger of an epidemic, aggravated by an 
acute shortage of drinking water. 
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League Assembly Warned.—-At the opening on 
September 25 of the League of Nations Assembly in 
Geneva, Premier Johan Mowinckel of Norway, President 
of the Council, warned the delegates against the imminent 
danger of a European war. He pleaded for “torn and 
divided Europe,” and invoked the pacific spirit of Gustave 
Stresemann and Aristide Briand. The world was dis- 
satisfied with the League, said M. Mowinckel, because of 
the Manchurian, disarmament, and economic conferences. 
To its credit it had the settling of the Persian, Leticia, 
Greenland, and Chaco disputes, and abundant cooperation 
of the United States. The occasion was rendered par- 
ticularly dramatic by the presence at the session of Dr. 
Paul Goebbels, chief director of publicity of Chancelor 
Hitler of Germany. Dr. Goebbels was accompanied 
everywhere, even at the sessions themselves, by a body- 
guard. Charles te Water, High Commissioner of South 
Africa in London, was elected President of the Assembly, 
by a vote of 30 to 20 as against Francisco Castillo Najera 
of Mexico. Mexico’s vacillations about remaining in the 
League were blamed for Sefior Najera’s defeat. 


British Marketing Act.—The enactment of the British 
Agricultural Marketing Bill called for important steps 
to be taken in the groundwork for the Government's 
agricultural policy. This Act provides improvements in the 
basic condition and a competitive position of the British 
farming industry through organization and development 
of efficient marketing methods, broader opportunities for 
crop rotation, and diversified farming. Broad authority 
is conferred upon the Government to regulate the supply 
of produce that may be offered on the British market and 
to control imports of agricultural products and sale of 
domestic articles. 


British War Debts.—On September 27, Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross, chief economic adviser of the British Govern- 
ment, together with Ambassador Sir Ronald Lindsay, 
sailed from London with the reported intention of discuss- 
ing War debts with the United States Government. Ac- 
cording to the opinions of financiers the negotiations will 
entail the amount of the final payment to which the debts 
can be scaled down with fairness to both countries. This 
final payment was reported to be a lump-sum “ token” 
payment with no more annuities. It was said that during 
these discussions former arguments would be urged to the 
effect that cancelation would restore world trade, which 
would benefit both creditor and debtor natious. The 
lump-sum final payment which the British Government 
could pay was rumored to be about $1,000,000,000. 


MacDonald Defends Government.—Defending his 
policy of adherence to a coalition Government, Ramsay 
MacDonald, in an address at Kilmarnock, Scotland, de- 
clared that he had no regrets or apologies to offer for 
severing his allegiance with the Labor party. Mr. Mac- 
Donald pointed to the following achievements of his 
Government since 1931: (1) greater confidence in the 
currency of his country; (2) wholesale prices were raised 
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without inflicting a rise in the cost of living; (3) trade 
has shown encouraging signs; (4) unemployment was 
decreasing. The Prime Minister concluded his speech 
with a plea for the cooperation of the electors for the 
common good and for the continuance of the national 
Government. 


France’s Last Stand.—In the conversations on dis- 
armament which took place September 22 and 23 in Paris 
between the French Foreign Minister, Joseph Paul- 
Boncour, Sir John Simon, British Foreign Secretary, and 
Norman H. Davis, United States Ambassador-at-Large, 
the discussions centered more and more on the project 
of international control. Progress was reported towards 
reconciliation of the British and French ideas as to 
whether a disarmament convention or an agreement as 
to supervision of armaments was most important. 
Observers were impressed by the fact that the French 
appeared more ready than previously to make concessions 
in the field of actual disarmament or showed more readi- 
ness to yield on the point of armed security. Thus the 
plan of international control was seen as the final position 
to which the French had come. The general plan seemed 
to have been agreed upon, for proposal to the disarmament 
commission, that a four-year transition period should be 
adopted during which armies and armaments should be 
organized so as to bring them into conformity with each 
other. The question of sanctions in case of violation of 
the agreement was not entered into. French opinion 
was made somewhat more pessimistic by the publication 
of British press articles describing alleged German plans 
for the invasion of France via Switzerland. In the mean- 
while, Sir John Simon told the German Foreign Minister, 
Baron von Neurath, at Geneva, that no united front on 
arms was planned against Germany. A compromise 
project was explained at Geneva on September 26 to the 
French, British, Germans, and Americans by the Italian 
delegates. Its nature was kept secret. 


Soviet Financing.—A more confident tone was adopted 
by the Soviet regime with regard to the problem of 
financing its industries. Instead of depending upon short- 
term credit operations for this purpose, it was hoped to 
handle capital investment either by home industry and 
finance or by loans and bond issues abroad. The crisis 
in meeting foreign obligations imminent this Fall was 
judged to be met by the following measures: (1) rigid 
economy; (2) mining of gold, and forcing gold from the 
Torgsin stores; (3) pushing of exports, raising this year 
the active balance to about $25,000,000; (4) grain exports, 
which in view of the satisfactory harvest would provide 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 tons to be shipped abroad during 
the next six months. This was coupled with an enhance- 
ment of Soviet prestige abroad through Polish and French 
rapprochement. Sharp tones were used by the Soviet 
Government in dealing with Japan relative to the guard- 
ing of the agreements that had been reached concerning 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, 
who arrived in Moscow on September 25 with his trans- 
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atlantic seaplane, was given a tremendous ovation after 
some scowls previous te his coming. 


Rebels Defeated in China.—According to reports 
from Peiping, the rebel army of Fang Chen-wu was 
marching westward through the demilitarized zone, thus 
retreating from the forbidden territory which it had 
entered ostentatiously a week ago. The rebel troops were 
being pushed by Nanking soldiers and harassed from the 
sky by Japanese bombing planes. The Chinese and 
Japanese forces agreed to force the rebels against the 
Chinese front established by the Tangku truce terms. 
This latest anti-Nanking rebellion collapsed ignominiously 
from the same causes that led to the failure of the 
others in North China, namely, the refusal of expected 
allies to join the rebel cause. 


Cruisers Going Ahead.—The United States Govern- 
ment notified Great Britain on September 26 that it could 
not delay or modify its naval program to conform with 
recent British suggestions about reducing the tonnage of 
vessels in the Cruiser B or six-inch-gun class under the 
London Naval Treaty. This was a conclusive answer to 
the proposals which have been coming for many years 
from British sources that light cruisers should be limited 
to 7,000 tons instead of the maximum limit of 10,000 
tons as permitted under the London Treaty. The Ameri- 
can stand is based upon the need felt by this country 
for a type of vessel that can travel far from base, which 
can only be done by a ship of the 10,000-ton class. With 
regard to Japan, whose recent activities in fortifying 
Pacific naval bases aroused apprehension in the United 
States and Great Britain, the interesting question was 
raised whether the scheme of international control of dis- 
armament agreements, which was discussed at Paris and 
Geneva, would apply to the naval treaties. Japan had 
objected on May 25 to the inclusion of Article XXIII in 
the British draft convention, which article includes the 
limitations laid down by the Washington and London 
naval treaties. 





Next week Francis Talbot will contribute the 
ninth in his series on Writing. This paper will 
be called “ Practice for Writing.” This series has 
attracted much attention even outside the circle 
of schoolmasters. 

The newspapers, rotogravures, and newsreels 
have recently brought our eyes on Andorra, the 
little State in the Pyrenees. Lawrence A. Fern- 
sworth visited it as a “ war correspondent ” and 
has written “ Trouble in Andorra.” 

October is the month of the guardian angels 
and Francis P. LeBuffe will write “Our Guard- 
ian Angels,” in which, as usual, devotion and 
learning will find a place. 

Americans are frequently puzzled over the 
place that European, Cuban, and Latin American 
students take in revolutions. Next week Dr. Ed- 
ward J. v. K. Menge will explain why in “ The 
Foreign University Student in Politics.” 
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